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will find in it, as they, and many other little 
children, haVe been in hearing them told by word 
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KOSE AND KATE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" "TVEAR aunt, may Kate and I come and sit with 

J-/ you this afternoon ? it is so very wet we cannot 
go out, and Miss Jones is gone with sister Susan into 
town, and has left us each a long piece of work to do 
before she comes back to tea. It is so gloomy and sad 
in the schoolroom by ourselves, and we thought that 
perhaps you would have us, and tell us some stories 
and talk to us whilst we work. Are you very busy ? " 

" Well, dears," said Aunt Emma, " I am rather 
busy, for I had intended writing many letters this 
wet afternoon, but I cannot find it in my heart to 
refuse your request; and so you may come, and I will 
write iny letters another day." 

" Oh, thank you ! darling aunty," said little loving 
Rosie. " Come, Katie, let us go and fetch our work, 
and we will be back with you in a minute." 

So off they ran ; and when they returned, they each 
got a stool and sat down, work in hand, looking very 
happy and very cosy, at Aunt Emma's feet. 

B 
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2 ROSE AND KATE. 

" Oh, how nice this is, Aunt Emma ! " said Rose ; 
" and what will you tell us about ? " 

" What should you like, dears V 9 said Aunt Emma. 

"Oh!" answered Katie, "tell us about that 
little girl Mary, whom you loved so much, and the 
funny things she used to say ; we often talk about 
her, and about her love for the angela Aunty, was 
she ever naughty 1 n 

" Oh yes, love ; because all little girls are naughty 
sometimes, and big ones too ; and they find it very 
hard to be obedient, and industrious, and good- 
tempered. This child Mary, when she was about 
six years old v 

" And that is just as old as I am," interrupted 
Katie. 

"Don't talk, Katie!" said Rose. "Go on, dear 
aunty — what did she do ? " 

" She had a little brother, called Johnnie ; he was 
only two years old then, and one day his mother took 
frim out into the garden: she had not been there 
many minutes before she was called away ; but she 
did not go till she had said to Mary, who was also in 
the garden, playing about very busily, 'Mary, take 
care of Johnnie till I come back, and don't let him 
hurt himself.' ' Yery well, mamma, ' said Mary ; but 
she was so busy making a daisy-chain, that she very 
soon forgot all about little Johnnie. His mother was 
away five minutes ; when she came back she said to 
Mary, ' Where's Johnnie % ' for she could not see her 
little boy anywhere. 'I don't know, mamma,' said 
Mary ; ( I thought he was on the grass.' But he was 
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not on the grass or in the garden : mamma could not 
find him anywhere, nor could Mary for a little while, 
and then Mary called out, ' Here he is, mamma, all 
quite right!' Mamma went at once, guided by 
Mary's voice, and found little Johnnie up some steps, 
leading to an old garden-house, laughing and smiling, 
and very unsafe ; so she took him up in her arms and 
carried him down the stairs, and then she said to 
Mary, with a very grave voice, * Mary, I am very 
much astonished and very much displeased that you 
took so little care of your brother when I left him in 
your charge; it will be a very long time before I 
trust you again — he might have fallen down those 
stairs, and been seriously hurt. Tou have caused hi™ 
to give me a great fright 9 'But, mamma,' said Mary, 
'why were you so frightened ? you know he has his 
guardian angel to take care of him. I knew he would 
be quite safe.' " 

"What a funny little girl to say that 1 " exclaimed 
Hose. " Tell us something more about her." 

" I have got another story quite ready, " said Aunt 
Emma. " She was perhaps four when she said what 
I shall tell you about now. One day, she was in a 
large room with one of her aunts, and this aunt was 
very busy writing, and not taking any notice of Mary, 
till she heard her telling some stories to herself, in a 
low voice ', then she listened, and this is what Mary 
was saying — Once there was a little girl ; her nurse 
put her into bed, and then she went downstairs and 
left her in the dark, all alone ; then the little girl 
heard a noise, which frightened her very much indeed. 
B 2 
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She lay still — she heard it again, and she was more 
frightened. She lay still, and she heard it a third 
time, and now she was so frightened she did not know 
what to do ; and, after all, she need not have been 
frightened the least bit, for it was only her guardian 
angel.' And so Mary's story ended." 

" Oh, aunty," said Katie, "this is so nice ! do go 
on ; and it is all true, which makes it much nicer. 
What is the next?" 

So Aunt Emma went on, and said, " Once Mary 
was staying with her mamma and papa by the sea- 
side, and there was a great storm : the winds blew, 
blew, blew, never, never ceasing ; the waves dashed 
and foamed and roared; the house shook and the 
windows were covered with spray. Mary stood by 
the window watching ; she was very silent for some 
time, and then her mother heard her say, ' The waves 
of the sea are mighty, and rage horribly, but the Lord, 
who dwelleth on high, is mightier.' " 

" Oh, that was very nice 1 " said Rosie. " I love 
Mary. Anything more, aunty darling ? " 

"One thing more, Rosie, I can remember," said 
her aunt; "it is this — When Mary was quite a little 
. trot, not more than three years old, just as she was 
being put into bed one night, a violent thunderstorm 
came on, which frightened her very much. You know, 
dears, how the thunder growls and roars, and the vivid 
lightning flashes 1 " 

" Oh, yes, aunty ! I know all this very well," said 
little Rose ; " but am I a wicked child because I am 
so frightened at thunder ? for it does frighten me very 
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much indeed, and Katie too ; and when it comes, 
after we are in bed, we creep as close as we can to 
each other, and hide our heads under the clothes ; and 
very often I have screamed, only nurse always comes 
to take care of us, because she knows we are so 
frightened ; and it is quite true, indeed it is, aunty, 
that thunder does kill people sometimes." 

" My darling/' said Aunt Emma, " it is not at all 
wicked to be frightened at a thunderstorm ; it is a 
fearful thing, and many, even old people, are always 
very much alarmed at it ; and it is, as you say, quite 
true that both houses and people are now and then 
struck by lightning ; but when you feel very much 
frightened, then you should kneel down and ask God 
to take care of you : He is your Father, and He will 
hear your prayer, and He will not forget you. He is 
very near to you, and He can keep all evil away from 
you, which no nurse and no sister can do. Have you 
ever learned that Psalm in which is said, ( He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber ; the Lord is thy 
keeper ; the Lord shall preserve thee from all evil ' ? 
It is the 121st Psalm ; suppose you both learn it be- 
fore Sunday next, and then come and say it to me % 
I will tell you a little short story before we return to 
Mary's history, about a poor little girl, who went to a 
school in London, and there she was once asked by a 
clergyman what she thought the word * preservation ' 
meant, and she answered, 'I think it means that 
God has taken care of me through the cro8sings. , It 
was such a nice answer of this little child's, because 
crossing the streets in the crowded parts of London is 
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a very difficult and dangerous thing to da There- 
are cabs and carriages, carts and horses, and great 
noisy omnibuses, coming en this side and coming on 
that side, never stopping ; and then so much noise 
and bustle, confusion and dirt And perhaps often and 
often this child had been obliged to go through all this 
on her way to school, or on her mother's errands, and 
had felt exceedingly frightened, and that God alone 
could preserve and protect her. But now let us re- 
turn to Mary, and finish about her and the thunder- 
storm. I told you that she too, like you, dears, was. 
sadly terrified : she hid her face in the bed-clothes ; 
she could not go to sleep, and she begged and prayed 
her mother not to leave her ; and so her mother sat 
down beside her, and put her arms round her, and 
talked to her, and she told her that God would take 
care of her, and that He would send His angel to 
watch over and to keep her. Well, by degrees, Mary 
grew quiet and tired too, and she went off quite fast 
asleep. She had a little bed in the corner of her 
mother's room, and in the morning her mother was- 
awakened by little Mary trying to lift up her eyelids, 
and calling out, ' Mamma, awake ! awake, mamma ! * 
and when mamma did awake, she saw a little white 
figure, which had scrambled up on the bed, and was lean- 
ing over her, saying, * He did give His angels charge of 
me last night, and they did keep me, and I am safe/ " 
" Oh, what a pretty story, Aunt Emma ! I hope I 
shall not forget all this the next time I feel so 
frightened. Katie, we must remind each other about 
it, mustn't we I" 
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" Yes, lores, you can do that, and you can learn your 
psalm, and say it over very often to yourselves ; and 
that will help you. But now I have one other little 
droll saying of Mary's to tell you, which will amuse 
you, and make you laugh and drive away the thought 
of the thunderstorm. She had always at her own 
home been used to a beautiful church, with long aisles, 
and painted windows, and open benches, and she and 
her brother were very fond of this church ; but once, 
when she was on a visit to her grandpapa, she went to 
a very different style of church. It was a very ugly 
one, and was full of high pews. Mary did not like this 
at all ; she could hardly believe she was in a church ; 
and when Borne one asked her in the evening of that 
day what Bhe had been doing, she said, * She had 
been to church with Aunt Susan in a cupboard'" 

u Oh, Aunt Emma, what a funny child 1 why did 
she call it a cupboard 1 " 

" Why ? Rosie, but, because she was not used to 
pews, and did not know what to make of them, and 
so she gave them this funny name. Another day, she 
was in that same church, sitting beside that same aunt, 
and the sun broke suddenly out, and its rays came 
shining brightly in through the windows, and these 
brilliant rays made the old church look dingy and 
dusty. Mary was watching the light and saw where 
it rested, and she turned round to her aunt, with a 
look of great trouble and dismay on her face, and 
whispered, * Oh, aunty, there is a little dust in the 
church.' She could not bear to think that the church 
was not perfectly clean and well taken care of; she 
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had been brought up to have a great reverence for the 
building, as being the House of God ; and she was 
quite right, only the way she said all this was in a 
little child's way." 

"But, dear aunty," said Rosie, "little children do 
always speak in little children's ways, don't they? 
They cannot say long and wise things like old people 
do." 

" So, Rosie, that is what you. think of old people, is 
it — that they are long and wise % Is papa so % Am 
I so V ' 

" Oh, no ! Aunt Emma ; I don't think this either of 
you or of papa, because, if I did, I could not chatter 
away to you as I do. I should be so afraid of you, and 
I should not love you at all ; and I do love you, dear 
aunty, and papa too, very much ; and I love to talk 
to you and to be with you. Oh, no ! you are not long 
and wise." 

" I am very glad," said Aunt Emma, " that you 
don't think me too wise to be loved. I should be very 
sorry to lose my little Rosie and Katie's love ; and as 
you don't like long stories or long people, I have one 
more little short story to tell you, not about Mary, but 
about another and a younger brother of hers than 
Johnnie — the youngest of all, Vincent. He had a 
great love for all beautiful churches, and knew a great 
deal about church architecture, and church decorations, 
and church music, for a little boy. He had been used 
to hear about these things, and to take an interest in 
them ; and when he was quite tiny, he was standing 
up with some other children, answering questions 
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about the lessons he had been learning from the Bible, 
and one question he was asked was this, ( Tell me who 
Samuel was V l Oh ! ' said Vincent, ' he was a little 
boy who lived in the cathedral, and lit the lights, and 
kept it clean.* That was quite a little child's way of 
answering that question, was it not, Rosie ? " 
" Yes, indeed it was — but was it true ? " 
"Partly so, dear. I think we know that when 
Samuel was quite a little boy, his mother brought him 
up to Jerusalem, and dedicated him to the service of 
God, and placed him in the temple, and gave him into 
the care of the High Priest Eli ; and we hear of God 
calling Samuel one night when he was sleeping in the 
temple ; and we hear of his opening the gates of the tem- 
ple in the morning. That was his life when he was a 
child ; and there he grew up, in the precincts of that 
beautiful temple. Itwasnotcalledacathedral,asYincent 
called it — but it was the House of God in Jerusalem, 
dedicated to His service, as our cathedrals and churches 
are now in England ; but we have never seen any- 
thing so beautiful, so magnificent, so grand, so costly, 
as the temple at Jerusalem which Solomon, the great 
and wise king, built. It was the glory of the land — 
it was the most splendid work of art which has ever 
been seen. As you grow older, you will read and 
hear a great deal about this temple, and about its 
awful destruction. Now, dear children, I think it 
must be almost time for you to go back to the school- 
room. I heard the carriage return a few minutes ago 
— Miss Jones will be expecting you, and I am sure it 
is too dark now to do any more work ; the daylight 
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has gone away whilst we have been talking, and the 
moonlight has come. Look at that beautiful moon, 
going in and out amidst those white clouds. What do 
you think a little boy whom I know called the moon ! 
He was lying wide awake one night, in his bed — he had 
drawn back the curtains from the window, and was 
watching the moon ; his mother came in, and said, 
' Robin, I had hoped to hare found you fast asleep — 
what has kept you awake, my child % ' ' Oh, mamma,' 
said Robin, ' I have been watching that cold sun in 
the midst of its clouds.' " 

"Oh, Aunt Emma, we must come again and have 
some more of your stories another day — do say we 
mayl" 

" You may, dear children ; only now be oflj or you 
will be getting into trouble with Miss Jones." 

And so the two little girls ran away, quite happy 
and quite gay. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PERHAPS my little readers would like to know 
something about Rose and Kate, and so I will 
tell them who they were. They were the two youngest 
children of a Mr. Howard. Their mother had died 
when they were almost too young to remember her ; 
they had one elder sister, called Susan. They thought 
her very old, because she was fourteen, and they were 
only six and seven — and they had one brother, Walter ; 
he was eleven, and, if the truth must be told, he was 
rather spoiled. He teazed his sisters sadly when he 
was at home — poked out their dolls 9 eyes, expected 
them always to do what he bid them do ; said girls 
were only fit to be boys' slaves. The house was turned 
quite upside down when he was at home ; and yet, if* 
you had asked his sisters if they loved him, they would 
have said, "Oh, yes, very much indeed; he is our 
only brother.' 1 By and bye he will be coming home 
lor his holidays, and then we shall have something 
more to say about him, and we shall perhaps find that 
as he grows older, he behaves better to his sisters, and 
is not so tiresome. Sister Susan, or Sue, as the children 
called her, was a tall, thin, pale young lady, rather deli- 
cate, and not very fond of children, as she always said 
of herself, and therefore her little sisters were not so* 
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very fond of her ; but they were very fond of Aunt 
Emma, their father's sister : she had lived with them, 
from the day that their mother died, and she was very 
much devoted to them — to Walter and Susan, as well 
as to the little ones ; but, perhaps, her pet was Rosie. 
This one was such a sweet little girl, with large blue 
eyes, and soft bright flaxen hair curling down her 
round white shoulders, and she had such a loving, little 
heart of her own, and such an intelligent spirit. 
Every one loved Rosie ; her sisters called her " The 
Pet ;" and so she was. Even stern Miss Jones — for it 
must be confessed that Miss Jones was rather stern — 
could not resist Rosie's winning ways, and would do 
more for her than for any of the others, and yet the little 
creature was not spoiled. No ; she was very good, very 
gentle, and very loving. Their father, Mr. Howard, 
was a man of good fortune, very much occupied with 
public matters, and leaving his home affairs almost 
entirely in the hands of Aunt Emma. There was no 
room in all that great house so pretty as Aunt Emma's ; 
not one that the children cared half so much about. 
To creep into this room, to look at the pictures, at 
all the little odd things ; to hear where this wonderful 
image came from, and where that queer-looking stone 
was found ; and what sweet little child picked up this 
shell, and what other child found that one ; and then 
to hear Aunt Emma play the harmonium, and to sing 
their own hymns with her : all this was what they 
delighted in ; all this was what greatly pleased Aunt 
Emma to let them do. 

Sunday came, and they all went to church in the 
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morning, but the afternoon was very wet, and the 
children could not go out. It was the custom of the 
family to have an early dinner on Sunday, when they 
returned home from morning service. They did not 
go to church in the afternoon again, but in the even- 
ing ; and at five o'clock they all used to meet in the 
schoolroom for tea — papa, Aunt Emma, Susan, any 
visitors that might be in the house, and the little girls. 
This Sunday they came into tea as usual, and Mr. 
Howard said — " My little girls must all stay at home 
this evening — it is too wet for you to go to church ; 
you too, Aunt Emma, must stay. I am sure it will 
not do for you to brave the weather. I shall go my- 
self, as I don't mind rain." 

" Neither do I," said Miss Jones, " so I shall go also." 

" Very well," said Aunt Emma, " then the children 
may come to me." 

" May I come with them, aunty 1 " said Susan. 

" Yes, dear, of course you may," answered Aunt 
Emma. 

This arrangement pleased the three girls very much, 
and in a short time they were snug and warm in their 
aunt's pretty room, where a bright fire was burning, 
and shining on the crimson curtains and on the glossy 
hair and happy faces of the young ones who sat 
around it. 

" Now," said Aunt Emma, " the first thing I wish 
you to do is, to say the psalm I told you to learn 
— do you know it quite perfectly, dears % " 

" Yes, we do ! " said Kate ; and the psalm was said. 

Then their aunt asked, " Which little girl can tell 
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me an instance, out of the Bible, where an angel 
was sent to protect any one in danger % " 

" Oh," said Bosie, "I know one ; it is this — Daniel 
in the den of lions ; and how I know it is, because I 
have seen a picture about it" 

"Have you, Bosie)" said Kate. "I never saw 
that picture. Did you, Sue ? " 

" No," said Susan, " I don't remember ever having 
seen that picture. What is it like 1 " 

" Aunty, dear, tell us about it," said Kate ; " you 
can, I am sure." 

" Yes, I know the picture very well," said aunty. 
" It is like this : Daniel is sitting on a stone, in that 
fearful, horrible den ; bones are lying scattered all about, 
and. the savage, hungry, glaring-eyed lions are crouch- 
ing down — one, two, three — round where he sits ; his 
arms are crossed, his hands clasped on his breast, and 
his eyes are looking steadily upward, Perhaps he was 
repeating that very psalm you have just said, to him- 
self — ' My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth,' and so on. Then in the picture we 
can see that an angel is standing over Daniel, keeping 
guard and watch — keeping the lions 1 mouths shut, so 
that they could not hurt him. The den is full of a 
soft bright light, which comes from the shining wings 
of the angel It is a beautiful picture, and I will 
give it you, Katie, for a birthday present when your 
next birthday comes." 

" It comes very soon, aunty, so will you buy it the 
next time you go to London ?" 

" I will have it ready, dear," answered Aunt Emma. 
" Don't think I shall forget my promise." 
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u What a dreadful flight Daniel must have been in!" 
said Rosie. " It was very cruel of the king, patting 
him in." 

u It was, dear child, very wrong and very cruel ; 
"but it was done by a heathen, not a Christian. It must 
indeed have been an awful night. Hour after hour, 
hour after hour, there alone! with those fierce 
lions — hungry, growling, savage. But perhaps he 
saw the angel all the time, because we know that he 
said to King Darius, when that king came in the 
morning, and stood at the mouth of the den, and 
called, 'Oh, Daniel, is thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, able to deliver thee* from the lions f ' My 
God hath sent His angel, and hath shut the lions' 
mouths, that they have not hurt me.' " 

u I do so like this story," said Rose, " it always 
interests me so very much. I am never tired of it" 

" Now, do you think, Rosie, that you could find 
aunty another story of an angel being sent to help 
one of God's servants when he was in great danger % " 

" Let me think," said Rosie; "wait two or three 
minutes, and then, perhaps, I shall remember about 
someone." And the little girl sat down on her low 
stool, covered her face with her hands, and thought ; 
in a very short time she looked up and said — " Papa 
read yesterday morning, at prayers, about the angel 
opening the prison door and Letting St. Peter out." 

" Yes, so be did, dear Rosie; and I was hoping that 
you would remember this, because you had heard him 
read it so lately." 

"Yes, I do remember h\" said Rosie. "I know all 
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about it, and how very much astonished he was; 
almost as much astonished as I should be if I saw an 
angel, I really think ! — oh, dear ! I wish I could see 
one. Do they ever come now 1 has anybody alive ever 
seen one 1 " 

"No, Rosie, no one ; it is a very, very long time 
since any angels were seen on earth. "Would you 
like to hear what a little boy once said to his mamma 
about angels ? They had been talking just as we are 
now, and she had been telling him how, once, angels 
used to visit this earth, and to help men when they 
were in trouble, and Willie looked up in his mother's 
face and said, ' What were the angels like, mamma % ' 
* I don't know, dear Willie — I never saw one ; but I 
am sure they are very beautiful.' Then said Willie, 
just what you said, Rosie, a minute ago, ' Oh ! how I 
wish I could see one. Mamma, what a pity it is that 
when they did come down into this world, somebody 
did not shoot one, and stuff him, and then we could 
have known what they were like ! * " 

" Oh, Aunt Emma I " cried all the three girls. " I 
never heard anything so odd as that ! " and Kate went 
on, " How dared Willie say it ! Was his mamma 
very angry]" 

" No, dear Kate, she was not angry ; she knew 
quite well that her little Willie did not mean to say 
anything wrong, and that had he been older he would 
not have said it. It was just a child's way of express- 
ing himself; he had seen museums, with all kinds of 
wonderful animals stuffed, and his papa had told him 
a great deal about these animals, and that some of 
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them had been dead for many thousand years, and so 
Willie put this all together in his own mind and made 
that very curious speech." 

" Have you got any more angel stories to tell us T* 
said Rosie. 

" No, love. I can't think of any more just now, 
but I found in a book, the other day, a beautiful kind 
of fable about Death and Slumber — here spoken of as 
two angels. I think, Susan, you will like to hear this 
fable, though, perhaps, the two little sisters may not 
quite understand it." 

"I don't care about that, dear aunt," said Kosie. 
" I like to hear things read I don't understand ; it 
sounds so grand, and so odd. Do read this fable ! " 

" Well, love, I will ; this is it :— 

" c DEATH AND SLUMBER. 

" ' In brotherly embrace walked the Angel of Sleep 
and the Angel of Death upon the earth. 

" ' It was evening. They laid themselves down upon 
a hill, not far from the dwellings of men. A melan- 
choly silence prevailed around, and the chimes of the 
evening bell in the distant hamlet ceased. Still and 
silent, as was their custom, sat these two beneficent 
genii of the human race, their arms entwined with 
cordial familiarity, and soon the shadows of night 
gathered round them. 

" 'Then arose the Angel of Sleep from his mossgrown 
couch, and strewed, with a gentle hand, the invisible 
grains of slumber. The evening breeze wafted them 
c 
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to the quiet dwelling of the tired husbandman, en- 
folding in sweet sleep the inmates of the rural cottage, 
from the old man with the staff, down to the infant in 
the cradle. The sick forgot their pain ; the mourners 
their grief; the poor their care ; all eyes closed. 

" ' His task accomplished, the benevolent Angel of 
Sleep laid himself again by the side of his grave 
brother. " When Aurora awakes," exclaimed he, with 
innocent joy, " men praise me as their friend and bene- 
factor. Oh, what happiness, unseen and secretly to 
confer such benefits ! How blessed are we to be the 
invisible messengers of the Good Spirit ! How beau- 
tiful is our silent calling!" So spake the friendly 
Angel of Slumber. 

" i The Angel of Death sat with still deeper melan- 
choly on his brow, and a tear, such as mortals shed, 
appeared in his large dark eyes. " Alas ! " said he, " I 
may not, like thee, rejoice in the cheerful thanks of 
mankind ; they call me upon earth their enemy and 
joy-killer." 

" ' " Oh, my brother ! v replied the gentle Angel of 
Slumber, " will not the good man, at his awaking, re- 
cognize in thee his friend and benefactor, and grate- 
fully bless thee in his joy % Are we not brothers, and 
ministers of one Father ? " 

" 6 As he spake, the eyes of the Death Angel beamed 
with pleasure, and again did the two friendly genii 
cordially embrace each other.' 

" Do you like my story, Susan f " said Aunt Tftmm^ 
when she had finished reading it. 

"Yes ; I think it very pretty indeed, aunty," said 
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Susan, " I think I understand quite well what it 
means — and the Angel of Slumber might hare said to 
the Angel of Death, when he wept, ' Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.' " 

" Very true, my dear Susan/' said her aunt; " that 
would have been a Christian's answer, and I am glad 
your own mind suggested it to you. Perhaps, before 
we quite finish our talk you would like me to read to 
you another very short Turkish allegory — the last I 
read was German." ' 

u Oh, yes, aunty 1 Bead it us — do ! " said the three 
girls. 

"Well, listen, dears ; this is it : — 

"'Every man has two angels — one on his right 
shoulder and another on his left. When be does any- 
thing good, the angel on his right shoulder writes it 
down, and seals it, because what is done is done for 
ever. 

" ' When be bas done evil, the angel on his left 
shoulder writes it down — he waits till midnight. If 
before that time the man bows down his head, and ex- 
claims, " Gracious Allah ! I have sinned ; forgive me ! " 
the angel rube it out : if not, at midnight he seals it, 
and the angel on the right shoulder weeps. 1 " 

" Is that all % " said little Eosie. u I am sorry it is 
so short : I like to hear you read those grand things, 
aunty dear, though I am too little a girl quite to under- 
stand them. I should be very much frightened if I 
thought that it was really true that I had an angel on 
my right hand and another on my left. I should 
never dare to turn my head round, for fear of seeing 
c 2 
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them ; but I know very well that stories are not real 
things, and so I don't mind. But I do like hearing 
you tell them, aunty, very much indeed." 

" Then, dear child, perhaps you would like one 
more story about ' An angel on the right hand and an 
angel on the left;' or shall I tell you it another 
day!" 

" No — now, Aunt Emma," said the little girls — 
" we are none of us in the least tired." 

" Sir Walter Scott has turned the legend I am going 
to tell you about into a poem, which he calls, ' The 
"Wild Huntsman.' He tells in this poem how, on one 
Sunday morning, when the bells were calling sinful men 
to pray, the hunter, instead of listening to the bells, 
cried, ' To horse ! to horse ! Halloo ! halloo ! ' And 
he went, he on his fiery courser, the eager dogs and 
the serfs or serving-men following him; and as he 
rode, he was joined by two strange horsemen. The 
one on his right hand was young and fair, and his 
smile was like the morn of May, and his steed was 
silver white ; the one on his left hand had an eye of 
tawny glare, which shot midnight's lightning lurid ray, 
and his steed was black with the swarthy hue of hell." 

" Oh, dreadful, aunty ! " said Katie. " Go on — this 
is very interesting." 

So Aunt Emma went on — 

" The white horseman, or angel on his right hand, 
kept whispering softly to him, that this was God's 
hallowed day, that he ought to turn back, to give 
up the chase, and listen to the sweet pealing bells, 
calling him to worship and to pray; whilst the 
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black horseman, or the evil spirit, on his left hand, 
urges him to go on, not to mind those bells, to do 
what pleased himself, and follow the chase, and be 
a man. So on he rides, trampling down every- 
thing that he and his savage dogs and his wild fol- 
lowers meet in their way — flocks and herds, corn and 
pasture, man and beast, no matter what ; in vain, all 
in vain, the white horseman keeps whispering in his 
ear, ' Have mercy ! Oh, stay I Have pity ! Oh, spare ! ' 
He heeds not these whispers ; on, on, he goes, urged 
ever more by the black horseman's wicked words — 
' Do not have pity — do not spare— do not stay — on, 
on ! ' At length a noble stag is roused from his lair, 
and, springing up, bounds forth into the forest ; after 
him tear the huntsman, the hounds, the servants — the 
chase goes wildly on, through thicket and glade, up 
hill and dale — on, on they go — the stag at length 
takes refuge in a holy hermit's chapel — the wild and 
desperate huntsman enters to seize and slay his prey — 
the hermit meets him with uplifted hands, and ex- 
claims — 

Forbear with blood God's house to stain ; 
Bevere His altar and forbear ! 

* Mercy — pity — spared — hear!' whispers the white, 
fair horseman. * Slay ! kill ! On ! on ! * mutters, on the 
other hand, the black demon ; and his mutters were 
heeded, his counsel was followed, and to the holy 
hermit the hunter turned and said — 

' Holy or not, or right or wrong, 
Thy altar and its rites I spurn ; 
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Not sainted martyr's sacred song, 
Not God himself shall make me turn/ 
He spurs his horse, he winds his horn : 

Hark forward ! forward ! Holla ! ho ! 

Then suddenly lie finds himself entirely alone — horse 
and man, horn and hound, all gone. Bark silence 
reigned around, and he himself tried to speak, bat 
could not utter a word ; he could not' raise his voice 
to cry aloud for help, or to break the spell which 
bound him. At length a voice from heaven spoke, 
and thus it said — 

Oppressor of Creation fair » 

Apostate spirit's hardened too! i 
Seorner of God 1 Scourge of the poor t 

The measure of thy cup is full. 
Be chased for ever through the wood ; 

For ever roam the affrighted wild, 
And let thy fete instruct the proud. 

God's meanest creature is His child." 

And now the huntsman rose in terror, and began to- 
flee ; after him rose also a throng of black horsemen 
and black dogs, pursuing him, following him, chasing 
him, and shrieking out, * Hark away ! ' and ' Holla, 
ho!' And— 

Still, still shall last the dreadful chase, 
Till time itself shall have an end ; 

By day they scour earth's caverned space, 
At midnight's witching hour ascend. 

This is the horn, and hound, and horso, 
That oft the lated peasant hears, 

Appall'd, he signs the frequent cross, 
When the wild din invades his ear. 
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" Now, dears, what do you think of this story ? Is 
it not a wild one ? You look quite pale, Rosie. n 

"It is dreadful, dear aunty; but it does not say 
whether he killed the stag in the chapel." 

" We are left to suppose he did, dear child. And 
then, because of his cruelty and his listening to the 
bad, black horseman, and because he did not fear 
God, this punishment was awarded him, that he was 
to be chased for ever through the earth, and through 
the clouds, and through the air, by evil spirits and 
their terrible bloodhounds. But I think we have had 
enough of this story. I don't think you quite like it, 
dear children ; do you % * 

"Oh, yes, Aunt Emma! * said Katie; "I like to 
near about these things ; but I do hope we shall never 
meet this hunter, and never see him in the sky — do 
you think we ever shall % " 

" No, dear Katie, never ! " 

" Of course not, auntie ! " said little Rose. " We 
know quite well that such things don't really happen — 
that they are only in books ; and I am very glad they are 
in books, for I am very fond of hearing about all these 
things, though they are not a bit true." 

" WeU, Rosie, though the story of the Wild Hunts- 
man is not true, still there is a great deal to be learned 
from this, and other stories of this kind. You will 
understand this better as you grow older, and you will 
know that the White Horseman may mean Conscience, 
and that if any one, even a child, determines to do 
what he knows to be wrong, and won't listen to what 
bis conscience says to him, then the Evil Spirit, or the 
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Black Horseman, will get more and more power over 
him, and make him worse and worse, till he becomes 
quite wicked. Now, then, we will stop talking for 
to-night, but, before you go to bed, shall we sing two 
or three hymns ? " 

" Oh, yes, aunty, please ! " said the children ; " that 
will be nice." 

" So it will, dears," said Aunt Emma. " Susan, you 
shall play — we wilL have Keble's Evening Hymn to 
begin with ; and Rosie, ring the bell, love, for candles." 

The candles were brought in, they were lighted, the 
harmonium was opened, and the singing had just begun 
when in walked Mr. Howard, back from church. He 
looked quite astonished to see his two little girls still 
up ; but aunty explained to him how it had happened, 
and that they had been so busy talking that they did 
not know it was so late ; and then papa said, " As 
you are up, I can't send you supperless to bed, and so 
I invite you both to stay supper — it will be ready in 
ten minutes — and now we will sing our hymns." 

The ten minutes soon passed away, and the supper- 
bell rang, and they all went down ; and very tired, and 
very sleepy, and very happy were the two little girls 
when they went to bed about half-past nine o'clock. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE children had not been into Aunt Emma's room 
for a good talk for ten days, because the house had 
been quite full of company — ladies and gentlemen, 
young and old — and Aunt Emma had been too much 
occupied with the visitors to have had any time for 
the children ; but then a birthday came ; it was Kate's 
sixth birthday, and birthdays were made a great deal 
of in this family, as they are in so many, and perhaps 
Kate's was made the most of, of all, because she was 
the youngest. On this day, when she was six years 
old, she had been allowed to invite her own friends, 
and to order her own dinner. Now, the friends she 
had invited were Lucy and Edith Campbell. She was 
veiy fond of these two little girls ; one had brown hair 
and dark eyes, and the other had fair curling hair and 
blue eyes ; they.were the two eldest daughters of the 

Dean of R , and they lived in a cathedral town, 

and went very, very often to the services of their beau- 
tiful cathedral ; and you can't think what a treat it was 
to Rosie and Katie Howard to go and spend the day 
with the little Campbells, and go with them to church 
in the cathedral, as they used to say, and to hear the 
grand pealing organ, and to see the cold white marble 
statues ; though I am going to tell you, in a whisper, 
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that the very first time Rosie, when she was about 
four years old, saw one of these marble statues, she 
was frightened, and did not like to look at it. Aunt 
Emma was not with her ; but when the child] saw 
her aunt, she ran up to her, and, putting her arms 
round her neck, she said, " Oh, Aunt Emma, I saw 
such a horrid thing in the cathedral ! Do you know 
they have dug up a dead woman, and laid her on a 
white mattress)" Poor little Rosie ! She was too young 
to understand the beauty of the cold, pure white figure, 
lying still and with folded hands on its sculptured bed. 
Aunt Emma explained it to her as well as she could, 
and left it to time to make it still clearer. " When I 
was a child, I thought as a child." There was a story 
about a boy being once shut up in this cathedral, that 
the children would listen to over and over again, if 
anyone would tell it to them, with the greatest plea- 
sure. But the person that they most enjoyed hearing 
it from, was the very gentleman to whom it had hap- 
pened, when he was a child. This gentleman was a 
Mr. Percy, an uncle of the Campbell children, and this 
is how he used to tell it to Lucy and Edith Campbell, 
and to Susan, Rosie, and Elate Howard — 

" When I was a boy, atout twelve years old, I was 
very fond of boasting, and of saying I was such a 
brave boy, and that there was nothing I could be 
frightened at ; and that only silly girls were ever fright- 
ened, and that I was far too much of a man to care 
about anything. This was not at all true, my dear little 
girls ; but I used to say so, because I was such a foolish 
young goose — and the consequence of all this boasting 
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was, that I was very much, disliked, and the boys used 
to play me all sorts of tricks, and tease me, and lead 
me such an unhappy life. I was called Master Grand 
Words, and Master Fear Nought, and Master Kidi- 
culous ! I said, I did not care ; but do you know I 
did, and I often would have cried, if I had dared ; and 
once I seriously thought of running away from school, 
for I was at the grammar school of this very town — 
that one you all know, close to the cathedral Well, 
dears, how do you think I was cured of this boasting, 
and punished for it too 9 In this way — the boys 
dared me to go and spend a whole night alone in the 
cathedral They said I would not do it; that, boaster 
as I was, I should not dare to do it. I said I would, 
and that I did dare to do it. 'Then you shall!' 
they exclaimed; 'we will make you; you shall not 
escape.' Oh, my dear little girls, I can almost feel 
now as frightened as I did then, when I perceived 
that the boys had resolved I should be shut up alone 
for the whole of one long, long, dark, dark night 
in the cathedral. I knew that there was no escape — 
that the boys, these cruel enemies of mine, would 
plot and plan, and force me to do it — and so they 
did They got the keys from the verger — how, I 
don't remember, but they got them — and one moment, 
when I was not expecting any harm and was off 
my guard, I was seized, my arms pinioned, and, in 
spite of every effort, I was forcibly dragged to the* 
cathedral door, pushed in, and I heard the lock turned 
upon ma There I was, hungry, terrified, indignant, 
and passionately angry. It was twilight without, but 
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it was deep gloom within the cathedral. I sat down 
near the door and burst into tears ; there I sat till the 
passion of tears was over, and then I wandered up 
and down near the door, because I could occasionally 
hear people passing by on the outside ; but after an 
hour or two all sounds ceased, and it became awfully 
dark and still. I did not dare to move. By and by, 
the moon rose, and it shone in through those beauti- 
ful painted windows we all love so much ; and now the 
worst terror of all seized me, a terror which I have never 
forgotten, and never shall forget. Not far from where 
I was crouching down in that vast aisle, was a tomb, 
an ancient monument ; I could just see that on it there 
lay a figure ; something in this figure fascinated me, 
and I kept watching it. It seemed to me to move — I 
felt sure it moved — and a scream of agony burst from 
me, and rang through the empty, lonely, dim building. 
This scream did really make that figure move— it rose 
slowly, slowly, slowly — it stretched out its arms— -it 
was coming to me. I believe I fainted, for I don't 
remember anything more, till some hours after I found 
myself lying on my own bed, and a doctor on one side 
of me, and my master on the other. I tried to speak, 
but I was told to lie very quiet and to keep still. 
Something was given me to drink, and I went off 
to sleep, but it was a long time before I recovered from 
the awful night I had had. I was sent home to my 
own parents, to be nursed and taken care of, and the 
boys who had pushed me into the cathedral, and then 
locked the door and left me, were severely punished. 
Now I dare say you all want to know about the figure 
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which moved, and came towards me. I did not know 
for a long time myself what it was, because I did not 
dare to ask ; but as I recovered my health, I ceased to 
be so dreadfully terrified at the thought of that night 
in the dark cathedral, and my mother told me that it 
was an idiot boy, who had gone to the afternoon ser- 
vice in the cathedral, as he often did, and had fallen 
asleep, and the verger had locked him in, without 
knowing what he had done. Once before he had been 
found lying down flat on this monument, so, when he 
did not come home that evening, his mother grew 
alarmed, and went to the verger and asked him to be 
so kind as to let her look for her poor idiot boy in the 
cathedral. The verger said, ' Oh, yes ! ' and they went 
together, and there they found me, lying insensible on 
the floor, and the idiot boy standing by me, and 
pointing to me. I was carried into the school-house, 
and the boy went home with his mother. That night, 
and the illness which followed cured me of boasting ; 
no one ever called me Master Grand Words or Master 
Fear Nought again. I was so silent and so timid for 
many, many years, that I know my father was dis- 
tressed for me, but by degrees I got better. And so 
you have have heard my story ; and I demand pay- 
ment for it from all my little nieces." "In what?" 
" Kisses, dear uncle ? " they would answer ; and so in 
a moment Uncle Percy was smothered by the kisses 
from all the little ones. 

But now we must go back to the birthday, and to 
the party asked to keep it. The two most important 
visitors, in Katie's eyes, were her own two especial 
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friends, Lucy and Edith Campbell " My friends," 
she always caUed them—-" Katie's friends, 9 ' her sisters 
-called them ; and one day Katie confided to Rosie, 
"that she really did feel very much hurt when any one 
found fault with her two friends ; that she felt quite 
sure they were the very nicest little girls in the 
world ! " So these two, " the very nicest little girls 
in the world," were coming to keep Katie's birthday, 
and I assure you, my young readers, it was a matter 
of very great importance what was to be ordered for 
-dinner. It was not for her awn self, or even for ner 
sisters, that Katie thought so much about this matter. 
No ; it was entirely because of her two friends. " I 
wonder what they would like!" she said to Aunt 
Emma. "Well, dear," said Aunt Emma, "I really 
-do not know, and I dare say they will like anything 
that is provided for them. " But I wish them to have 
something very nice — something they don't get every 
day ; and I know now what it shall b e a roast goose, 
stuffed with potatoes." Aunt Emma smiled, and said, 
"What put this into your head, dear?" "It was 
Mary Maitland, Cousin Catharine's maid I heard her 
say to nurse that when she was staying at some great 
house — I forget its name — they had a roast goose 
stuffed with potatoes one night for supper, in the house- 
keeper's room, and that it was really delicious ; and 
nurse said that she had not the least doubt but that it 
was. So please, Aunt Emma, let us have it. And 
then, as for pudding. I won't have a plum pudding — 
it is so very common — it is what all the poor school 
^children have. My friends shall not be treated like 
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school children. I will choose an apple crumb pud- 
ding and some custards. 

" Very -well," said Aunt Emma. " Now that we have 
settled this important matter, ring the bell, and we will 
have Mrs. Salt up/' (she was the housekeeper,) " and 
yon shall tell her what you hare fixed upon. Perhaps 
she has not got a goose ready — so you must not be dis- 
appointed if you can't have it." But, as it happened, 
there was a goose in the house, and Mrs. Salt listened 
quietly to all her " little lady " had to say, and pro- 
mised that the dinner should be just as she wished it 
to be. One o'clock struck, and Rosie and Katie ran 
upstairs to nurse to be made tidy, and nurse had 
their best frocks ready for them, which were very 
quickly popped on, and their hands were washed, and 
their hair combed, and a kiss given by old nursie to 
both her darlings, and down they rushed to the school- 
room to be ready to receive their Mends; two or 
three other children were coming, beside the two great 
friends, but, as they were almost strangers, we have 
not much to say about them. Unfortunately for the 
children, the day turned out to be bitterly cold. The 
wind was very keen, and the snow began to fell, so 
they were all obliged to stay in the house. Mr. 
Howard told them they might have the large dining- 
room and the great hall to scamper about in, and to 
make as much noise in as they liked, provided they 
would leave him in peace in his own room, and Aunt 
Emma in peace in hers. And a pretty noise they did 
make — as children always manage to do when they 
get together; they played at battledore and shuttle- 
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cock ; they played at blindman's buff ; they played at 
puss in the corner; they played at magical music, 
and in short, at everything they could think of ; they 
were all wild with fun and laughing, and glee, when 
something happened which might have had a very 
terrible end. What do you think this was? You 
shall hear. Katie, the little birthday girl, said 
she would hide, and away she ran. She went right 
through the great hall and into a passage, at the 
end of which were folding doors leading down some 
steps into a conservatory : she had intended in her 
own mind to have hid in that conservatory behind a 
great orange tree which grew out of a large green pot 
in one corner — but, on her way there, she saw a door 
open in the passage, which she had never seen open 
before. Without any one seeing her, she popped in 
through this door, thinking to herself, " They will 
never find me here, but Rosie would soon have found 
me in the conservatory." Poor little child! she did 
not know what she was doing, for the door shut after 
her as she went in with a great snap, and there she 
was — in a dark closet — quite alone. She did not dare 
to move, she felt so frightened ; she called out, but 
nobody heard her ; she tried, but all in vain, to push 
the door open ; there was no handle that she could find 
to shake, and she began to cry bitterly. The closet 
that she had hid in was a safe place, where valuable 
papers and the plate were kept, and it shut with a 
spring, which nobody inside could open; therefore 
poor little Katie never could have got out. Well, the 
other children looked and looked for her everywhere, 
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but they could not find her ; they scampered about 
and called so -wildly and so frequently for her, that 
Mr. Howard, who was sitting writing in his own room, 
heard the noise, and Katie's name so often mentioned, 
that he came out and said, "What is the matter, 
little ones ? What are you all in such a state about 1 
What has Katie done, that you are so energetic about 
her?" 

" We have lost her, papa," said Rosie ; " we cannot 
find her anywhere ; she is not in the hall, she is not 
in the drawing-room, she is not in the dining-room, 
she is not under the stairs ; we have searched every 
place we can think of, from tip to toe, and can't find 
her ! " 

"Have you been to Aunt Emma's room?" said 
papa. 

"Yes, we have," answered many voices, "yet she is 
not there ! " 

"Have you found her?" asked Aunt Emma, at 
that very moment from the top of the stairs. 

" No, aunty, we have not. Where can she be ? " 

"Edmund," said Aunt Emma to Mr. Howard, 
" had you not better send the butler into the garden % 
she must have gone there, through the conservatory." 

"Not in this snow, I trust," said Mr. Howard, "I 
will go myself, and see." 

As he went, he passed down the passage, and by the 
door of the safety-closet, and his ear heard a wild 
sob — he stopped — he called, " Katie, Katie, darling ! " 
very loud ; he heard a scream, and a stifled voice which 
said, " I'm here, papa, shut up, take me out I " 

D 
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Then Mr. Howard knew where his little girl was, 
bat how she had got in, he could not imagine ; he 
called the butler instantly, and told him to open the 
door, for the butler had the key which drew back the 
spring ; the butler came and the door was opened, and 
little Katie, white as a sheet and covered with tears, 
was taken out. For some minutes no one thought of 
anything else but the child, and what a blessing it 
was that she had been so quickly found, before any 
real harm had come to her ; then Mr. Howard gave 
her into Aunt Emma's care, and sent for the butler, 
that he might find out how this could have happened, 
because Mr. Howard's express orders were that that 
door should never for an instant be left open ; then 
the butler confessed, that he had gone to the safety- 
closet to get some plate out, that he had been called 
away, and had left the door open, meaning to be back 
in a moment ; he had been detained, and so, all had 
happened. He was so very much distressed, and so 
exceedingly sorry, that Mr. Howard forgave him, and 
felt quite sure that he never would do it again. In 
the meantime, frightened, sobbing, exhausted little 
Katie was being sheltered and comforted by kind 
Aunt Emma. The other children were standing 
round the fire in the hall, and talking over what had 
happened, and what a good thing it was that Mr. 
Howard had heard her sobbing. 

" Do you know/' said one of the little girls, " that 
my grown-up sister Aimee sings a song to us little 
ones, and it is all about a lady who was really buried 
in a chest— she was a bride, and all the guests were 
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having great games on her wedding-day — they played 
at hide and seek." 

" Nonsense, child ! " here broke in Lucy Campbell, 
" grown-up people don't play at hide and seek, and of 
course if they were wedding guests they were grown 
up — go on." 

" I won't go on, if you say nonsense in that way, 
because it is not nonsense, and it is in the song which 
my sister Aimee sings." 

"Never mind her," said Bosie, "tell us about it, 
Lucy, we want to hear it so much." 

So the little story-teller went on and said, "At 
last the bride ran away and said she would hide, and 
she jumped into a chest, which snapped down upon 
her, and she was never found again. I remember one 
verse of the song says — 

He sought her that night, and he sought her next day ; 
And he sought her in vain, till a week passed away. 

She was never found, never again ; not for a great 
many years, and then some one went to this chest 
and opened it, and there they found a skeleton 
lady all dressed in white, and people said it must be 
the bride who had been lost on her wedding-day. 
What a good thing Katie was found!" the child 
ended her story with. But the story and the excite- 
ment, and the terror which seized loving little Hosie 
lest Katie should not have been found, were too much 
for her, and she burst into tears. The children did 
not know what to do, but nurse just at that moment 
came down-stairs, to take them all up to the nursery 
d 2 
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with her, and get them ready for tea ; she saw the 
trouble her darling Bosie was in, and took her on her 
lap, and wiped away Jier tears, and talked very nicely 
to her, telling her that it was God who had taken care 
of Katie, and had not suffered any harm to come to 
her. And by-and-by Bosie's bright smile and colour 
came back, and she went and got ready for tea, with 
all the rest of the young troop. 

And now they were all seated at tea. Mr. Howard 
was there, and several ladies who were visitors in the 
house. Miss Jones made tea — capital tea, too, it was, 
and such rich cream, which pleased the children who 
lived in the cathedral-town, and who had never 
seen such thick cream, "so thick, that it would 
scarcely pour," they exclaimed ; and then came in Aunt 
Emma, and with her Katie, who still looked a little 
pale. Papa put the little six-year-old birthday queen 
beside himself, at the head of the table, and by degrees 
she got quite, quite merry again, as merry as any one 
present, and every one looked happy and as pleased as 
pleased could be. Then said Aunt Emma, " When tea 
is finished, I invite eyery person, young and old, here 
present, to come into my room, as I have something 
there for them all to see." The children turned round, 
each one, and looked at Katie as aunty said this. 
Ka^e looked up at papa, and papa looked as grave as 
a judge, and as though he knew nothing at all about 
what was to be seen in Aunt Emma's room. After 
this, the tea was very quickly finished. " Do make 
haste ! " said one child to another who had still got 
a little cake to eat. " I have quite finished," said 
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another. " So have I ! So have I ! " came from all 
the young ones. " Then," said Mr. Howard, " if tea is 
at an end, we will go and see what Aunt Emma 
can have got in her room." Away they went, headed 
by papa, leading Katie ; he knocked at the door, and 
on hearing, " Come in ! " opened it, and in they went. 
Very soon all the bright sharp little eyes caught sight 
of a round table, covered over with a white cloth. " I 
know, I know ; there it is ! " some little eager voices 
said. Papa led Katie up to the table ; he and Aunt 
Emma lifted the cloth gently off. and lo ! and behold ! 
such a table of beautiful things certainly could not be 
seen every day. "Katie's birthday presents" was 
written in large letters on a card, and laid on the top 
of them all. Oh, what clapping of hands there was, 
to be sure ! Oh, what screams of delight ! " Katie, 
that's my present," said one ; " Katie, that's mine," 
said another ; " Katie, look here ! I got this for you," 
said a third ; but there was no present like papa's, 
for what do you think it was — a most beautiful large 
baby doll, in long clothes, and with soft hair and 
pretty eyes, which opened and shut, and with a lovely 
rose-coloured cloak and white quilted silk hood. 
There was not a little girl in all that party that did 
not feel within herself, " Oh, how I wish that were my 
dolly ! " Then there was Aunt Emma's present ; and 
I dare say you would like to know what she gave. We 
know that she had promised a picture of Daniel in the 
lions' den, but we did not know that it was to be the 
first picture in a beautiful, large Sunday scrap-book ; 
but so it was, and Aunt Emma opened the book and 
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showed her little Katie the picture which had been 
promised to her, and that it was the first one in a book 
quite full of others as striking and as interesting in 
their different ways. The book had a red morocco 
cover, and a gold clasp. Katie was very much pleased. 
Now would you like to know what Lucy and Edith 
Campbell gave her? These two little girls had had a 
long consultation with their own mamma as to what 
their present should be; they said Katie had such 
heaps of toys and such heaps of books, thai they really 
did not know what they could give her that she had 
not got. So mamma suggested a very nice paint-box, 
because she happened to have heard Katie say that 
she did wish for a paint-box, and that she had not got 
one — so this box was a very acceptable present. Then 
many other little gifts, such as muffettees, and pretty 
small ornaments for the baby-house — but we really 
can't describe them all, so dear little readers, you must 
picture them to yourselves; and I dare say you can, be- 
cause most likely you have all had them given to 
you, by some kind mamma, or papa, or aunt, or 
cousins, or Mend. Now when all these presents — these 
beautiful presents — had been thoroughly well looked at 
and examined, and Mr. Howard knew that it was 
getting time for the young visitors to be going home, 
he gathered all the children together and took them 
with him into the hall, and then out of his pocket he 
drew a long, long bag — this he opened, popped his 
hand in, and showered down upon the rich crimson 
carpet such delicious sugar-plums and bonbons of 
different kinds, after which the little ones scrambled 
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and rushed ; and whilst they were all as busy as bees, 
picking up these good things, the hall door was opened 
by some gentleman, who was returning home rather 
late, and as he opened it a big, shaggy, black New- 
foundland dog came bounding in, and he knocked down 
one child, and he jumped over another, and he barked 
with joy and capered about, crushing and dirtying the 
beautiful white bonbons lying about on the carpet, 
with his great feet ; and some of the children, who 
did not know this great doggy, screamed with fright 
and terror, which made Rosie and Katie laugh and say, 
" How can you be so foolish, it is only Nero, our own 
dear darling doggy I " and no sooner did Nero hear his 
name said by Rosie, than he ran and jumped up, and 
put his big paws on her shoulder. " Down, Nero I " 
said Rosie, " don't you know, you foolish dog, that I 
have got my best frock on ; oh, look here, you have 
dirtied it, what will nursie say 1 " 

"Nursie shall be told that it was not your fault, my 
little child ! " said Mr. Howard ; " but for fear it 
should happen again, we must turn naughty Nero 
out." And so out into the cold snowy night went the 
poor doggy, though I have no doubt he had much 
rather have been allowed to stay in that warm com- 
fortable hall, and sleep all night away on the mat 
before the fire. 

And now the servants and the carriages were come 

for the little ladies, and it was getting quite late, al- 

• most nine o'clock, so the cloaks were put on, and the 

hats were put on, and all the warm wrappers that 

such a cold night made necessary, and the children 
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were packed off home; but before Lucy and Edith 
Campbell went, Mr. Howard told them to ask mamma 
and papa whether they would be so kind as to allow 
them to come and spend a week at the hall, this very 
next week, if they could be spared. This message gave 
the greatest pleasure, not only to Lucy and Edith, but 
also to Rose and Elate, for they had had no idea that 
their papa was going to be so very kind as to give them 
this treat. And so ended this happy birthday, for it 
had been a happy day, in spite of the fright which 
Katie's unfortunate hiding in that dark closet had 
given them all. " Oh, I am so tired," said the little 
six-year-old girl, " I wish somebody would carry me 
upstairs, I shall never, never get up by myself." " Is it 
so very hard as all that, Katie ? " said her papa. " I 
suppose I must help you, if it is so, and be your bearer 
— so come up, big burthen." And he lifted her in his 
arms and carried her upstairs, and laid her down on the 
rug before the nursery fire ; but I promise you she did 
not lay long there, for nurse soon had her up, un- 
dressed her as quick as quick could be, heard her and 
Rosie say their evening hymn and prayer, and then 
tucked them both up most snugly, warmly, and com- 
fortably in their white cosy beds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN the morning of the next day there came a note 
from Mrs. Campbell, saying that she would allow 
her two little daughters to accept Mr. Howard's kind 
invitation, and that on Tuesday afternoon she would 
drive up with them to the Hall, and leave them there. 
Guess what joy this note gave — nothing was talked of 
by Rose and Kate, out of lesson hours, but all that 
had happened on the birthday, all the presents, all 
the fun ; and then the .pleasure they were going to 
have next week, when their two visitors arrived. That 
week seemed rather a long one, it must be confessed, 
to the two girls ; but at last Tuesday came ; they had 
asked Miss Jones to let them get all their lessons done 
before four o'clock on that day, and she very good- 
naturedly had yielded to this wish, and had kept them 
a little longer in the morning, and had began a little 
earlier than usual in the afternoon, so that by half- 
past three, the work, and music, and sun^s, and spell- 
ing, and geography, had been all done, and the children 
were quite ready to receive their friends. They went 
down into the hall, and waited there as patiently as 
they could. Nero was there, dry and clean, as it hap- 
pened, and so they played with him, and made him 
put one of his shaggy paws alternately into each of 
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their hands, and then they put a bit of biscuit on his 
black nose, and said, " Don't touch that Nero till we 
say ' three ! ' " and then they said " One, two, three ! " 
and the very moment Nero heard that last word, which, 
they both shouted out, he tossed up his head, away 
went the bit of biscuit up into the air, and he caught 
it in his mouth as it came down. For the performance 
of this remarkable feat he got a great deal of praise 
from the little girls, who said, " Good Nero ! good 
dog ! " and they patted him over and over again, and 
gave him more biscuit. So the time passed on, and 
the hall clock struck four. Yery soon after that, Nero 
growled — something was coming ; Nero growled again. 
" Yes, it is the carriage ! " they exclaimed ; the door- 
bell rang sharp and loud, and Nero bounded up and 
barked. "Be quiet, Nero!" said Katie; "foolish 
dog — it is only my Mends ; I won't have you barking 
at them." But still Nero did bark, so much so, that 
the footman took him away and shut him up in the 
pantry, and then ran to open the door, and to announce 
" Mrs. and the Miss Campbells ! " and Mrs. and the 
Miss Campbells came in ; and then there was a good 
deal of kissing and welcoming and delight. Papa and 
Aunt Emma came down and talked and entertained 
Mrs. Campt^eU, and the four little girls flew upstairs, 
where they could chatter and laugh, and do just what 
they liked. Miss Jones had said that she really could 
not consent to have no lessons done for the week that 
the two young Campbells were invited to remain ; three 
hours a day she must have them quietly with her in 
the school-room, and that she would not ask for more. 
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Both Mr. Howard and Annt Emma thought this very- 
reasonable, and Rose and Kate were told that it was. 
to be so. Perhaps they thought it a little hard ; but 
you see children are not always the best judges of what 
is good for them, or of what will make them the most 
happy. There was a great deal more bustle and noise 
and riot in the house that week than there usually 
was, for Lucy Campbell had tremendous spirits, and 
having no mamma near her to .keep her in check, the 
noise she made was really extraordinary — and she led 
the others on to do such wild things ; but before Mr. 
Howard and Aunt Emma she was quiet and well be- 
haved ; but not so with nurse, or always with Miss 
Jones. Really, Miss Jones was quite tired of saying, 
" Not so much talking, my dear children ; silence, if 
you please, and let me speak a word to Susan ! " It 
was no use, the four young ones would keep silent for 
half a minute, and then Lucy would do some queer 
thing or other, and set them off giggling and laughing 
and talking again. It had been lovely weather, cold 
and clear and bright, and the children had been out a 
good deal ; they had a little pony carriage of their 
own, drawn by a shaggy brown Shetland pony, and 
they had gone quite long expeditions in this every 
day — getting out and having a good run when they 
were cold ; and they came home so fresh and rosy, 
their cheeks almost as crimson as the crimson gipsy- 
cloaks which papa had brought them from London 
for their winter's wear. But one day it rained very 
heavily, and every one was obliged to stay in the 
house. Aunt Emma was, as usual, busy writing in 
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her own room, when she heard a gentle tap at the 
door. " Come in, my little Rosie ! " she said, for she 
knew Rosie's gentle tap very well, " and tell me what 
you want." 

" We want," said Rosie, " that you would let us 
all come to you for a bit, and that you should tell us 
a story, aunty darling ; we can't go out, and we are 
rather tired of play." 

" Very well, my pet ! " said aunty, " you may all 
come, and I will see what I can do for you." 

" May we come now, aunty, because we are quite 
ready?" 

" You may come in a quarter of an hour, and then 
aunty will be quite ready ; so run and tell the 
others." 

And off she ran, to return in a quarter of an hour 
with the others. In the meantime, Aunt Emma had 
thought of a story, and had got some work ready for 
her little guests to do. In they came, quiet and 
demure, and as though they never did and never could 
make any noise ; but we know better, for we know 
that they could, and so did Aunt Emma, and therefore 
she set them all to work at once, as the best way of 
insuring quiet and preventing fidget. "Look, dear 
children ! " she said, " I want you to help me with 
this quilt ; it is for old Dame Simpson, and the sooner 
we get it done the better. See what beautiful patches 
I have got ; which of you will have this one, blue and* 
yellow ? " 

" I will ! " said Katie, " they are my favourite 
colours." 
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" There it is, then, Katie ; now you are settled," 
said aunty. 

"Give me that scarlet and black, please!" said 
Lucy Campbell, "I like that, and think it much 
prettier than the blue and yellow." 

"I am sure it is not half so pretty ! " said Katie, 
quite offended. 

"Many men, many minds, Katie!" said Aunt 
Emma. " Now, Rosie, you may choose next. Pink 
and green, or blue and white, which ? " 

" Which do you like best, Edith ? " said Rosie. 

" I like the blue and white best," Edith answered. 

" Then, dear aunty, please give the white and blue 
to Edith, and give me the pink and green." 

" I will do so, my little Rosie ! " said her aunt ; 
" and whoever does her patchwork star the neatest, 
shall have this warm woollen comforter to give away 
to some poor man." 

" I must do mine the neatest ! " said one little voice, 
on hearing this. " I hope I shall get it ! " said 
another. " I'll try my best ! " said a third; and so 
on. 

It had taken at least a quarter of an hour to settle 
the patchwork, and to get the children fairly started ; 
but by that time they were all seated and ready to 
begin work, and Aunt Emma was ready to begin her 
story. 

"Aunty," said Kate, "please tell us that story 
again, which you told Rosie and me, about the Oak 
and the Laburnum. I know Lucy and Edith would 
like to hear it." 
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" Very well, dear, I will tell it you again if you wish 
for it : — 

"the oak and the labubnuh. 

" Once upon a time, there was a beautiful garden, 
and in this garden there were all sorts of lovely flowers 
and shrubs and trees. Many, many people used to come 
and see this garden, and admire it very much. One 
beautiful, bright June day, there had been a great 
gathering of children in that garden — it was a birth- 
day — and the birthday queen came into the midst of 
the flowers, to choose which of them she would have 
to be woven into a garland for her head. She rejected 
this one, and she rejected that one; she could not 
make up her mind, till she came to a splendid la- 
burnum-tree in full flower. * Oh ! ' she said, ' I will 
have a garland off you, you beautiful tree ! ' and so 
she did. Oh, how pleased the laburnum was I how it 
shook and waved its long graceful boughs, covered 
with bright golden flowers, and showered those flowers 
down upon the green grass, as though it had such a 
number to spare, that it did not know what to do with 
them ! By-and-by, the children all left the garden, 
and it was very still — the sun shone out hot, and 
lighted up the golden laburnum, and made it look 
brighter and more beautiful than ever, and more proud 
and silly about its own beauty. Close by this 
laburnum, there grew a stately, grand oak, grim and 
green, and gloomy it was, but of great value. Now 
the laburnum despised this oak, and thought it so dull 
and so ugly, and thus it spake to the oak — " 
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" Spoke, aunty ! " said Kate, " trees don't speak. 
I know better than that." 

" In a story they can speak," said Lucy, " though 
it would be very funny to hear one speak, not in a 
story ; but please go on, and tell us what it said to 
the grim old oak." 

" It said this," continued Aunt Emma, " l There you 
stand, so dull, and so brown ; you have only leaves, 
you have no beautiful flowers ; no one admires you. 
I wonder you don't die and make room for other 
"beautiful creatures like me. How sad you must be ! 
Why even the sun can't shine through your thick 
leaves ! I am glad I am not an oak.' 

"To all this the grand, grim old oak said not a 
word ; perhaps it did think the laburnum very imperti- 
nent so to speak, and therefore gave no answer. All 
that day the laburnum kept tossing its lovely golden 
curls about ; and the children when they came later in 
the afternoon were as full of admiration as ever for 
the beautiful tree : but towards evening, there came a 
change ; clouds darkened the sky, the wind rose, and 
it moaned and whistled through the trees ; the leaves 
shook, and the beautiful laburnum no longer freely 
<Lropped its lovely golden flowers down to the ground, 
but they were rudely and remorselessly shaken off by 
the wind, which each moment blew stronger and 
stronger. The grey, grim oak shuddered and sighed, 
and said in a low deep voice, ' There is an awful 
storm at hand.' These words of the stern steady oak 
made the poor laburnum tremble and start. There 
was nothing it dreaded so much as a storm, and it felt 
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that one was coming. And come it did — thunder, light- 
ning, hail, pitiless rain, and fitful violent gusts of wind. 
All night this continued, and in the morn — oh ! what 
a change had passed over that garden : the smooth 
grass was covered with boughs and branches torn from 
the trees ; the flowers were dead, or dying ; the whole 
scene was one of desolation and destruction. All day 
the gardeners were busy repairing, restoring, and 
setting straight. The old oak looked none the worse, 
but on the contrary, rather more fresh and green 
than usual ; but the laburnum — poor, poor laburnum ! 
its beauty was gone, and gone for ever ; all its lovely 
flowers lay, a tangled drenched heap, on the ground. 
Those long branches which it had yesterday waved to 
and fro, glittering in their golden beauty, were broken 
off, and tossed about rudely. It was a crushed and 
mangled tree — the victim of the storm. The stern 
and grim oak turned and looked at it and exclaimed, 

* Alas, poor vain tree ! where is your beauty now ? ' 
The laburnum had no heart to speak ; all day long it 
kept shedding its tears of rain upon its dead flowers, 
and in the evening, when the owner of that garden 
came round with the gardener to see all the mischief 
which the storm of the preceding night had done, his 
eye caught sight of the miserable shattered laburnum, 

* Ah ! ' said he, ' I have been wishing for some time to 
move that laburnum, and so give more room to the 
oak, but I hesitated, because it was in .such full beauty, 
but now that is quite gone, it will never recover from 
the effects of this storm, so you may cut it down at 
once, the sooner the better, as that oak is far too 
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valuable to be cramped a day longer tban is necessary.' 
Having said these words, he passed on with the gar- 
dener, little thinking of how the poor laburnum's 
heart was bleeding within it, and how sad it was to 
be thus doomed to death. In the early morning of 
the next day, hack, hack, hack, was heard for half 
an hour all through the garden, and then a great 
crash, and a mighty fall, and down to the earth came 
the once vain and beautiful laburnum. It had never 
again long and waving boughs of golden graceful 
flowers ; the children never praised it again ; the oak 
never heard its mocking voice more : there for a while 
it lay, a branchless trunk, and then was carried off 
and deposited in the carpenter's shop, till some use 
could be found for it. And so ends the story of the 
* Oak and the Laburnum.' " 

" Thank you, thank you, dear aunt ! " said the 
children. 

" I can't help being very sorry for the laburnum, 
said Rosie, "it certainly ought not to have been so 
vain; but it was very hard upon it to cut it 
down. 

" We have such a beautiful laburnum in our gar- 
den, do you know, Rosie?" said Lucy, "it grows in 
the corner nearest to the cathedral. I wonder if it is 
vain ] When its flowers come again I think it would be 
a very good plan to go and tell it this story." 

" Silly child ! " here broke in Edith, "just as though 
it could listen." 

" I am not silly at all, Edith ; and I won't have you 
call me so," answered Lucy, " you may just as well 
E 
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say that Annt Emma was silly, for saying that the 
oak and the laburnum could speak." f 

" How dare you use such a word to darling Aunt 
Emma," said flosie, very indignantly ; " why, don't you 
know that things in stories are not at all like what 
are out of stories, and that that is what makes them 
so nice — only foolish little children ever think stories 
are true,* 

" "Well, Miss Wisdom/' said Lucy, " I never said I 
thought stories were true ; neither did I say — " 

But she was not allowed to finish her sentence, for 
Aunt Tftnnifl., thinking that if the little tongues were 
permitted to rattle on in this way, unstopped, a quarrel 
would very likely be the consequence, put an end to 
it all, and said — 

" That will do, dears, we won't have this matter 
discussed any more, but I tell you what you shall do. 
You shall all of you say what you would choose, sup- 
posing a fairy knocked at this door, this very moment, 
and came in and stood before each little girl in turn, 
and put the wisbing-cap on her head, and said, ' Now, 
little lady, you may wish for something, and whatever 
you wish for you shall have.' " 

"Oh, dear ! " said all the children, " how nice that 
would be ; what beautiful things we would ask for 1 " 

" Lucy, you begin then," said Aunt Emma. " What 
would you wish for ¥ I give you one minute to make 
up your mind : silence ! " 

And the children kept quite silent, watching Lucy. 
Aunt Emma looked at her watch — a minute was gone. 

" Now, Lucy, what is it % " asked Aunt Emma. 
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"Iain not nearly ready," answered Lucy ; " I have 
not chosen a bit; I want so many things, I can't 
possibly say in such a hurry, which I will have." 

" I only gave you a minute, Lucy, and that time is 
gone, so you have lost your chance ; " but seeing Lucy's 
eyes nil up with tears, and that she was greatly dis- 
appointed, kind Aunt Emma gave her another triaL 
All were silent again — a minute more passed — and 
Lucy exclaimed: "I will have something! I will 
have a whole long purse full of gold." 

" So that would be your answer, would it, Lucy 1 " 
said Aunt Emma ; " and now we will hear what Bosie 
has to say. Think, Bosie, for one minute, and no 
more." Bosie thought — and then she looked and 
asked: 

"Aunt Emma, may I whisper it in your ear t w 

" You may, love, as the fairy is not here." 

And Bosie jumped up, leaned over the back of 
Aunt Emma's chair, clasped her arms round her neck 
and whispered — but what, we can't say — because we 
did not hear, and no one heard but Aunt Emma, and 
she never told; and so we can't know what Bosie 
wished for. She got a very loving kiss from her 
aunt, and jumped down, and sat on her own low seat 
again. 

"That is not fair ! " said Edith, " I have a great 
mind not to wish at all, if I may not hear what Bosie 
said." 

"Do as you like, Edith. I will give you your 
minute, and then you may wish or not, as you 
choose." 

e 2 
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So Aunt Emma again looked at her watch for a 
minute, and when the minute was over, she asked, 
" Have you any wish, Edith ? What would you have, 
if you could?" 

"I have got a wish ; it is, that I might never do 
any lessons at all, but play and do what I liked all 
day long." 

" Oh, Edith ! " said the children. " Oh, Edith ! " 
echoed Aunt Emma. " What a good thing it is that 
your wish can't be gratified, and that you can't be 
made the most unhappy, and the most disagreeable 
little girl that ever lived in the world. I am so glad 
the fairy is not really here, for your sake. Now, 
Katie, it is your turn — think a minute, and then let 
us hear what your wish is." 

" I do not mean to think at all, because I know 
quite well what it is!" exclaimed Katie. "I wish 
for the doll which walks." 

"Katie!" screamed out Lucy, "what nonsense! 
no doll walks ! " 

"A doll does walk," replied little Miss Katie to 
this. " I know a girl who has seen it ; it walked all 
along a table, and that is the doll I wish for." 

"So you are not content with the beautiful wax 
doll papa gave you on your birthday," said Aunt 
Emma. 

" Yes, aunty. I am very well contented with that, 
and am so fond of it ! but you see it does not walk, 
and that's why I wished for the other. What fun it 
would be to send dolly out for a walk all by herself." 

" Wind her up," said Aunt Emma, " and then tell 
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her to go ; but Katie, she would never be able to take 
a long walk — only a very short one — perhaps across 
the table, and no more." 

"I should like to see this wonderful doll very 
much," exclaimed Rosie. " Have you seen it, aunty?" 

" No, dear child, but I have heard about it ; and 
Katie says quite rightly, that there is such a doll to 
be seen." 

Just at this moment, Susan came in; she was 
greeted by all the children with the cry, " Sue I Sue ! 
we have been wishing for what we should each like 
best in the world, and now you must come and wish." 
But Miss Susan was far too old, and far too much of 
a grown-up young lady, to enter into this child's 
game ; so she said very grandly, " I only came 
with a message from papa to Aunt Emma. I am 
not going to wish ; I should not think of being so 
foolish. It is all very well for little children like you 
to play at these games." And then sister Susan gave 
her message and went away. 

" Aunty," said Kate, when she was gone, " you are 
not a bit too old to wish, and so what should you ask 
the fairy to give you 1 " 

" Suppose I was to wish," answered Aunt Emma, 
" that I was really a fairy, and was able to give each 
little girl that thing which she desired, Lucy should 
then have her great purse full of gold ; Rosie should 
have the thing she most desires, though we will not say 
what it is ; Edith too, she should never be obliged to 
do any more lessons, she should always do just what 
she liked ; and a very good thing it is for her, that I 
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am not a fairy, and can't do this for her, because if I 
could, oh! what an unhappy little girl I should 
make her ; and Katie, you then should have the doll 
which walks. Have you had enough of this wishing, 
now, dears ? Do you think pussy, who lies there so 
quiet and still before the fire ever wished , for any- 
thing?" 

" Oh, no ! aunty, of course she never did." 

" I don't know that ; " said Lucy, " perhaps, Edith, 
she has often wished for a mouse, when she could not 
get one." 

u Speaking of pussy," Aunt Emma went on, " re- 
minds me of a very funny story I once read about a 
cat — a story you need not believe, except you wish to 
do so ; neither need you hear it unless you wish to 
do so." 

"We do wish it, aunty! we do wish it I" the 
children exclaimed. 

" Then this is it," said aunty. 

" Once upon a time, a gentleman was riding, quite 
in the gloom of the evening, through a dark forest. 
He was going home, and he was obliged to pass 
through this forest ; he felt uneasy and rather fright- 
ened at the gloom, and the stillness, and the solitude, 
and he made his horse go as quick as ever it could ; 
but the horse could not get on quickly, for the road was 
so bad, and then great branches hung down from the 
tall, tall trees, and swept nearly to the ground ; and the 
ruts were almost knee deep, and altogether, it was 
very hard work riding through this forest. The horse 
and its rider had got on a good way, — still there lay a 
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dark, dark bit before they were out of the forest — 
when the gentleman heard a scream, and a rustling in 
the branches of the tree above his head ; then a 
plunge, and down on his horse's neck came a great 
creature. He was terribly frightened ; his heart went 
pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat ; and the horse, too, trembled from 
head to foot." 

" Oh, aunty, what was this great creature ? I feel 
quite frightened myself," said Kate. 

"Two great green eyes," Aunt Emma went on, 
"looked up into the gentleman's face — dark as it was, 
he could see those eyes — and then he heard a voice say, 
4 Tell Grimaldithat Grimalkin is dead.' That was all. 
The great black cat, for such it was — for just at that 
moment the moon shone out from the clouds, and 
showed him that it was a cat — jumped from off the 
horse's neck, away it went, scrambling from bough 
to bough, and the horse and its rider went on their 
way; and right glad they both were to get out of 
the wood. How pleasant and cheerful it was for 
that gentleman, when he arrived at his own home, 
and stepped into his comfortable room, where a fire 
was burning brightly, and a warm supper was ready, 
and a happy good wife waiting to hear all he had 
to say ! And no sooner did they sit down together to 
supper, than he began to tell her what had befallen 
him in the forest. On the hearth-rug, apparently fast 
asleep, lay a splendid white cat, looking very lazy and 
comfortable, and very sleek, and clean, and fat. Well, 
the gentleman told his wife about the black cat 
jumping down on his horse's neck, and how it had 
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said, ' Tell Grimaldi that Grimalkin is dead.' He had 
hardly said these words, when up sprang the white 
cat, and exclaimed, ' Is Grimalkin dead ? then I am 
king of the cats ! ' and away he went ; but whither, or 
how, no one could say — he disappeared. Every door 
was shut, and every window was shut, but yet he 
went, and no one saw that splendid white cat again." 

" Oh, dear, how I do like these odd stories ! " was 
Rosie's exclamation, when this very odd story was 
finished. 

" Have you got any more to tell us ? " said Katie ; 
and just as she said it, there came a maid to the door, 
saying, "If you please, young ladies, tea is quite 
ready." 

" So they were obliged to go at once, but not till 
they had asked, " May we come again to-morrow ? " 
and Aunt Emma said " Yes ; on this condition — that 
you each tell me a story, instead of my telling you 
one. So you must set about, and think of your 
stories at once. And now be off with you, as fast as 
you can." 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXACTLY at five o'clock the next afternoon, the 
children came, patchwork in hand, to Aunt 
Emma's room. She greeted them with smiles and 
kisses, and also with a few very nice bonbons, and 
then she seated them down to their work. " I sup- 
pose," she said, "all the patchwork stars will be 
finished to day, and the neatest worker will be claim- 
ing the prize ? " 

" Oh, yes ! aunty," replied Rosie, "we all mean to 
get our stars done to-day, and do you know, every one 
of us has fixed upon some poor man to give that 
warm comforter to, if we get it 1 " 

" Do you mean, dears, you have all fixed upon the 
same man, or each on a different one % " 

" Each upon a different one," aunty; " because, you 
know, if we had chosen the same, it would not have 
been half the fun to have tried for it ; but now, we 
have each got our pet old man — have we not ? " 

" Oh, indeed we have," said Lucy, " and I am quite 
sure that nobody can want it half so much as my old 
man does ; he is so wretchedly poor, and so dirty, that 
I hate going into his cottage ; but still, I will go to 
give it him, if I can get it." 

"lam sure," Edith then said, " that I would not 
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give it to Lucy's dirty old man. Mine is as clean as 
clean can be ; and lie would take such care of it — he 
would lock it up in his chest and never wear it. I 
know he would, because Emma, our nursery-maid, is 
his grand-daughter, and she told me that her grand- 
father had all sorts of nice things locked up in his 
chest." 

" Then, dear Edith, I don't think that he wants this 
comforter," said Aunt Emma ; " still, I feel with you, 
that I had rather a clean old man had it, than a 
dirty one. Rosie and Katie, have you each got a 
favourite ? " 

"We have," said Rosie, "I want it for Father 
Smith, because of his bad cough." 

" And I," said Katie, " want it for Alice Hunter's 
father, because he gave me such beautiful carnations 
for my garden. Aunty, which of us, do you think, 
will get it?" 

" I really can't say, love," answered aunty ; " but 
do you remember my bargain with you all 1 Are your 
stories ready 1 " 

" Oh, no, they are not ; at least mine is not," said 
Lucy. " I don't know how to tell a story. I can't 
begin, and I can't go on, and I can't end : so you 
must please excuse me. Do tell one for me ! " 

" Oh, yes, please do ! " echoed the children ; " and 
please tell us about the old woman in the vinegar- 
bottle." 

" Why, don't you know that story by heart, little 
ones ? " answered Aunt Emma ; " I have told it to you 
so many times." 
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" Yes, aunty, you have told it often to me and to 
Katie, but you have never told it to Lucy and Edith, 
and they both want to hear it, and we are not at all 
tired of it." 

" Then must it really be so, and must Aunt Emma 
be the story-teller again to night % " 

"Aunt Emma, dear, you must begin," said Katie, 
"both Rosie and I have got a story ready for by- 
and-by." 

" Those little children who know the history of the 
old woman who lived in the vinegar-bottle, need not 
listen to it again, except they, like ; those who don't 
know it will most certainly like to hear it, so this 
is it : — 

" There was once an old woman, and she lived in a 
vinegar-bottle ; and she got in and out of this bottle 
by a ladder. One day, as she was sweeping her 
vinegar-bottle, she found a silver penny — oh ! she was 
so pleased. She set off instantly to market, carrying 
a basket with her, to see what she could get for her 
silver penny : she trudged along as proud and happy 
as a queen. As she went, she met a woman with some 
pretty little fish to sell ' I'll give you one of these, 
missus/ said the fish-woman to her, ' for your silver 
penny.' 'Very well ; ' said the other, * here's my penny, 
and I'll have the fish/ 

" The fish was popped into the basket, and the old 
woman was about to return home, to make a fire in 
her vinegar-bottle, and to cook the fish for dinner. 

"But the fish put up its little head out of the 
basket, and said in a gentle, entreating voice, ' Please 
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to put me into the water ! please to put me into the 
water ! ' The old woman was so touched by this gentle 
cry, and so surprised, that she went straight away to a 
stream which ran close by, and put the fish into the 
water. No sooner had she done this, than the water 
began to bubble, bubble, bubble, and a beautiful, 
bright, gentle fairy stood before her, having risen out 
of the stream. ' My good woman/ said the fairy, ' I 
am the little fish that you put into the stream, and 
now you may ask me for whatever you like, and I will 
give it you.' The old woman was so much astonished 
that for a minute or two she could not speak — she had 
never seen a fairy before, and she felt very shy and 
very much frightened ; but the fairy was so gentle, 
and waited so patiently, that she took courage, and 
ventured to say, 'Please, good fairy, to give me a 
house, for I have only a vinegar-bottle to live in 1 ' 
'Very well, my good woman,' said the fairy, 'go 
home, and you will find one ; ' and the fairy disap- 
peared beneath the clear sparkling water. The old 
woman went home as fast as her legs could carry her, 
and there, sure enough, instead of a vinegar-bottle, she 
found a most comfortable cottage, with a kitchen and 
a parlour down-stairs, and two bedrooms over them up- 
stairs. Oh, how pleased she was ! she tried to make 
the furniture she had had in the vinegar-bottle do for 
the new house, but she found that she really could not, 
it was so shabby ; and, besides, there was so little of 
it ; for what room for furniture could there be in a 
vinegar-bottle ? For two or three days the old woman 
stayed quietly at home in her new house, and then she 
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said to herself, ' I shall go down to the side of the 
stream and call the fairy, and see if she will give me 
something more.' So down she went : when she got 
there, she hesitated a little, feeling rather alarmed, — 
then she called in a very low voice, ' Fairy ! Fairy ! * 
and the water began to bubble, bubble, bubble, and 
the fairy rose up, and stood before her. l What do 
you want, my good woman 1 ' said the fairy. * Why, 
ma'am, if you please,' answered the old woman, l you 
have been so good as to give me the house, and I have 
no furniture fit to put in it ; will you now be so good 
as to give me furniture for it ? ' f Go home, and you 
will find some ! ' said the fairy, and sank down be- 
neath the water. And home the old lady trudged, 
and it was all true ! such beautiful furniture, in the 
kitchen, in the parlour, and in both the bedrooms. 
For some days nothing could exceed the old woman's 
pleasure and satisfaction in her house and new furni- 
ture ; then suddenly she began to wish for something 
more, and down again she went to the side of the 
stream, and called, without a moment's hesitation, and 
in a loud voice, ' Fairy ! Fairy ! ' and the water began 
to bubble, bubble, bubble, and the fairy rose up and 
stood before her. ' Well, my good woman ! ' she said, 
' and what is it now that you want 1 ' ( Well, ma'am, 
if you please/ answered the old woman, * you see you 
have been so very kind as to give me both the house 
and furniture, but as I am getting old, I can't take 
proper care of them ; will you be so good as to give 
me a maid to help me 1 * ' Very well !' answered the 
fairy, ' go home and you will find one.' So home she 
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went, mightily pleased and very proud ; and there, 
-the first thing that she saw was a tidy little maid, 
broom in hand, and ready to begin and sweep out the 
house and clean down the furniture. This went on 
for a week, and the old woman appeared to have all 
that she could desire, and her neighbours were very 
envious of her. Then again she began to wish, and 
.again she went down to the side of the stream, and 
again she called in a loud, commanding voice, ' Fairy ! 
Fairy ! ' and the water began to bubble, bubble, bub- 
ble, and the fairy rose up and stood before her. ' Well, 
old woman!' she said, 'what do you want more? 
What brings you here to-day?' The fairy looked 
grave, and not so well pleased as before. Then re- 
plied the old woman, 6 Why, ma'am, you see you have 
been so very good to me, and have given me a house 
and furniture, and a maid, and now, if you please, 
£ive me a cart and horse to take me to market.' ' Go 
home/ said the fairy, ' and you will find them ; but 
beware of discontent !' and then she sank down be- 
neath the stream, with a very grave look. The old 
woman was rather frightened at the words and look of 
the fairy. She went home more slowly this time, and 
thought now she would be satisfied with what she had 
got. At the door of the house she found, on her 
arrival, a capital covered cart, and a quiet brown nag 
to draw it, and in she got, she and her maid, and they 
had a good jaunt before their dinner. On market- 
<lays she and her maid went in this cart to the nearest 
town, and all her neighbours called her ' The fortunate 
•old lady ! ' and so she was ; and how happy she might 
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have been could she have been content ; but that is 
exactly what she was not. In a short time, again she 
began to wish for something that she had not got — 
and a very extraordinary something it was this time, 
as you shall hear. The fairy's grave looks and grave 
words were forgotten, and down she went to the edge 
of the stream, and called as usual, * Fairy ! Fairy ! ' 
and the water began to bubble, bubble, bubble, and 
the fairy rose up and stood before her. l My good 
woman, what more can you possibly want from me to- 
day ? ' said the fairy, looking exceedingly stern. The 
old woman did feel frightened indeed, but she went on 
in spite of this, and said, ( Why, if you please, good 
fairy, you have been so very kind to me, that I really 
do not think I ought to ride about just like all the 
other women in the neighbourhood do in a covered cart, 
so, if you please, will you give me a coach and four 1 ' 
' What ! ' said the fairy, very angrily, ' what more 
will you ask for % Go home to your vinegar-bottle ! ' 
and down she sank, down beneath the water, never to 
rise up again at the call of that old woman. And the 
old woman went home, trembling and afraid, and 
when she got there, alas ! what did she see ? Only her 
old vinegar-bottle, with its ladder to get in and its 
ladder to get out. The house was gone— the furniture 
was gone — the maid was gone — the covered cart and 
horse were gone ! The vinegar-bottle alone was left, 
and in that bottle she passed all the rest of her 
days. 1 * 

"Capital! capital!" exclaimed Lucy. "I call that 
a first-rate story ! But what a goose that old woman 
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was ! couldn't she have done without that carriage 
and four ? Poor old thing ! to have to go back to her 
vinegar-bottle — I am quite sorry for her." 

" So am I, Lucy ! " said Rose ; " how vexed she 
must have been with herself! " 

"And now, Rosie," asked Aunt Emma, "have you 
got a story to tell me in return for this ? because this 
I told instead of Lucy telling one, as she said she really 
could not do it." 

" I think I could tell you that about the Haven and 
the Dove ! " replied little Rosie. " I don't remember 
any other just this minute." 

" Let us have that, Rosie ! " said the three children. 
u Begin — what is it about T' 

" Once upon a time," then began Rosie, " there was 
a gentleman and a lady, and they had two children — a 
boy and a girl. The boy's name was Charles, and the 
girl's name was Lizzy. They were very good children 
in general, and did what they were told ; but sometimes 
they were exceedingly naughty, and then their mamma 
and papa were very much distressed. One day their 
papa brought them home a beautiful white dove and a 
nice large new cage ; and he said to them, ' My dear 
little children, I have brought you home this beautiful 
dove ; it is to live in your nursery — and you must 
take care of it and feed it, and be very kind to it ; but 
if I hear you two quarrelling and fighting like naughty 
children, then I shall take the dove quite away, and 
put a black raven in its stead.' • Oh ! ' said Charley, 
'we will never quarrel again, papa; we will not have 
our beautiful cooing dove taken away, and a horrid 
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raven, which says *caw ! caw!* put in its place. 
' No, we won't, indeed ! ' then said Lizzy. < I shall be 
very glad if this is so,' said the children's papa, and 
then they all went away. Now for some days these 
two children were very good— quite as good as gold : 
they did not do anything naughty; they had their 
lovely dove, and they played with it, and they were 
vegy happy ; but I am sorry to say this did not con- 
tinue, for one day, as their papa sat in his study, he 
heard strange noises from the garden — he heard loud 
and angry voices, and then he heard a scream — he 
jumped up and went out, and what do you think he 
saw?" 

" What 1 " said Eosie's hearers. " Do go on ! » 
" He saw Lizzie tied tight to a tree, kicking and 
screaming, and Charlie standing by her, holding the 
rope with which he had tied her to the tree in his 
hands, and laughing at her, as she kicked and screamed. 
* What does all this mean 1 ' said their papa, in a very 
angry voice, * what are you about, children ? ' ' She 
beat me,' said Charlie, ' and she called me names — and 
she was very naughty, and so I tied her tb the tree.' 
' 1 was not naughty at all — it was all you, you wicked 
boy ! ' exclaimed Lizzie. ' Papa, make him untie me; 
the rope hurts me dreadfully ! ' and then she began to 
scream again. ' Charles, give me that rope,' said their 
papa, ' and go into the house, into my study.' Charles 
did not move ; he looked very naughty. * Do what I 
bid you directly, Charles ! ' and then their papa took 
the rope out of Charles's hand, and looked at him very 
gravely, and said, * I am very sorry you are so naughty 
v 
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— try to be good — go, as I told you, into my study ! 9 
and Charles went. Then Lizzie was untied, and she was 
really in a great passion. She said, ( That wicked boy ; 
I will never speak to him again — look how he has 
hurt me, papa 1 ' holding up her hands. ' I hope you 
will punish him very much indeed. ' ' Hush ! lizzie/ 
said her papa, * I won't have you talking in this way ; 
you have both been very naughty, and I am exceed- 
ingly displeased with you both.' ' I was not naughty, 
papa; it was all Charlie — he wanted me to be his 
slave, and I would not/ ' Lizzie/ said her papa, * hold 
your tongue; when you are more quiet and more 
good than you are now, I will hear what you have got 
to say — but not now. Come with me ! ' So their 
papa took them both into his study, and made them 
stay there till they were quiet. Then he talked to 
them, and he told them what a dreadful thing it was 
to quarrel and to fight in the way they had been doing ; 
how, if they would go on so, they might some day hurt 
each other very much indeed, and make their dear 
mamma and papa so unhappy ; and that God would 
cease to love them, and they would be miserable. He 
told them how it was angry passion that made Cain 
kill his brother Abel — he talked to them very seriously 
indeed — and then he told them that for a whole week 
they would not be allowed to play together in the 
garden — that they should not go out at all, except 
with him or with their mamma — that they were not 
to be trusted, and so they must be punished. ' And 
now/ when he had done talking, he said, ( you may go 
upstairs, my dear children.' And they went upstairs, 
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very slowly and quietly, and I am glad to tell you that 
outside the nursery-door they kissed each other, and 
Charlie said, ' Lizzie, dear, I won't hurt you again, and 
tie you to a tree. Will you forgive me for what I did 
to-day ? * ' Yes, Charlie, I will ! ' answered Lizzie, 
'and I will not tease you, or call you names again.' 
Then they went into their nursery, and lo ! the beau- 
tiful white dove, which said ' coo ! coo ! coo ! ' was gone, 
and in. its stead was a black, black raven, which said 
' caw ! caw ! caw ! ' Oh, the children were sorry in- 
deed — they burst out crying, and said to their papa, 
who came in at that moment, to see how they were 
behaving themselves, ' Oh, papa ! our dove is gone, 
and this horrid raven come instead — do take it away, 
and let us have our beautiful dove back — we are quite 
good now, and don't mean to quarrel any more — we 
bate this raven ! ' ' I can't take it away yet,' answered 
their papa, ' nor can I let you have the dove back till 
I see what kind of little children you intend to be — if 
you keep your word, and don't quarrel for a whole 
month, then the beautiful dove shall come back ; and 
I expect that you will feed the raven, and take care of 
it — it must remind you every day of your sad habit of 
quarrelling, and teach you to watch against it.' So 
the raven stayed, and for a whole month the children 
did not see the sweet white dove — they did not get a 
bit fond of the raven, though they did feed it ; and 
every day they wished for their dove. But do you 
know that they really did keep their word — they did 
not quarrel ; and when a whole month was gone, one 
day, as they came in from their walk, behold ! their 
r 2 
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beautiful dove was come back, and the black ugly 
raven was gone. Oh, they jumped for joy — they 
ran down into the drawing-room and kissed both their 
mamma and papa, and said, ' Our dove is come back — r 
the nasty raven is gone, and we are so happy ! ' * And 
I shall be so happy, my dear little Charlie and Lizzie,' 
said their papa, ' if I am never obliged to take the dove 
away again, and to put back the raven/ And do you 
know he never was; and that is the end of my story," 
said Eosie. 

" Very good, dear Eosie ! " said Aunt Emma ; "you 
will be a capital story-teller in time, I think. I have 
been quite interested in your story." 

" And so have I ! " " And so have I ! " " And so 
have I ! " exclaimed at the same moment Lucy, and 
Edith, and Kate. "And now, who comes next? — you, 
Edith ! " said Kate, "and then me." 

" Oh ! " Edith answered, " I really can't tell one— 
indeed I can't! I don't know any to tell — please, 
Aunt Emma, tell one for me." 

" That's not fair ! " said Kate. 

" It is quite fair ! " answered Edith ; " she told one 
for Lucy — and Lucy is eight, and I am only seven. 
Aunt Emma, please tell my story." 

" But," said Aunt Emma, " supposing I have not 
got one to tell, what's to happen then ? " 

" You always have got one to tell ! " said Edith. 
" I am sure you have now." 

" Aunty," whispered Katie, " tell us about the little 
girl with the fairy godmother— that is what I wanted 
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to tell; but please to tell it for me, and then it will do 
for Edith and me, and be quite fair/' 

" Must it be so?" said aunty. " Then I will try 
what I can do." 

" Once upon a time, there was a little princess, and 
she had a fairy godmother. Now this fairy godmother 
whispered into her ear one day, when she was quite a 
baby, lying in her pink silk-and-lace cot, that every- 
thing she wished for she should have ; and baby re- 
membered this promise, and very soon began to wish 
for all sorts of things. Before she was two years old 
she had learned to want such a number of things, as 
you would scarcely believe. She used to stamp her 
tiny feet, clap her tiny hands, and call with her baby 
voice, * Fairy Godmother! Fairy Godmother! Come ! ' 
and when the fairy came she would say, ' Me want 
this ! ' or ' Me want that ! Give me something ! ' and 
something was always given her. As she grew older, 
her wants grew more, and she called upon her fairy god- 
mother oftener and oftener. She never took care of any- 
thing, because she knew whatever she broke she could 
get again, and I am sorry to tell you, my dear children, 
that she never hardly asked for anything for other 
children — it was always for herself ; in short, she was 
the most selfish, spoiled, disagreeable, and discontented 
little princess that ever lived. Oh, how very much the 
King and the Queen did wish that they had not begged 
the fairy to be her godmother ! They were weeping 
over their naughty and spoiled child one day, when 
the fairy stood before them, and said, * You are un- 
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happy about your little daughter the princess ? And 
well you may be — if she grows up as she is now, she 
will be a great trouble to you. I am going a long 
journey, to see the Queen of the Fairies — I may be 
kept there for a great while, and all that time I shall 
not be able to see your daughter, or to hear her call. 
I shall give her into the charge of my great aunt, whose 
name is " Stern ! " and she will look after her. Now 
send for your daughter, that I may speak to her, and 
bid her farewell.' The princess came, and began, as 
usual, to ask for some gift. The fairy stopped her, 
and said, * You will have no more gifts from me for 
many years — you have not taken care of the beautiful 
things which I have given you — you have wasted them 
— you have spoiled them — you have never given any- 
thing away — you have grown selfish and discontented, 
and so I am come to bid you a long farewell. Some 
day, perhaps, I may see you again, but that will depend 
upon yourself, and whether you grow to be more kind, 
more contented, more generous ! ' and the fairy, when 
she had said this, vanished. At first, the little princess 
could not believe that when she stamped, and when 
she called ' Fairy Godmother ! ' no one would come. 
She stamped, and called, and clapped her hands one 
day, till she had worked herself up into a great pas- 
sion ; but no fairy godmother came. At length she 
saw a grave little old fairy standing by her, and say- 
ing, ' Hush ! princess, hush ! this' will never do — be 
still, and know that your fairy godmother will not 
come again!' 'But I want her — I want her!' 
answered the wilful princess ; ' I will have her ! and 
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Til stamp till she comes.' ' Then you may stamp your 
feet off ! ' said the old lady, ' for she will not come — 
she has given you a great many — too many things, 
and you are to have no more ; and I now give you an 
exceedingly bad head-ache, that you may remember 
this fit of passion, and not indulge in it again.' And 
then she touched the princess's head with her wand, 
and left her. Oh, dear me ! how very, very bad the poor 
princess's head was ; how she moaned, how she tossed 
on her bed ; how she cried ! After many hours' pain, 
the fairy Stern appeared again, and said, * I hope you 
have learned your lesson ! Now I will cure your 
head.' She then touched her head once again with 
her wand, and in a moment the pain was gone. 
Several times over, Fairy Stern had to send these bad 
head-aches, before the princess would cease to call, and 
to stamp, and to clap for her godmother. At last she 
gave it up, and she also began to take care of the 
things which were left to her when she found she 
could get no more. She had not yet learned to give 
anything away to another — she hoarded everything 
up for herself ; but Fairy Stern did not long leave her 
in peace to go on in this bad way. She sent a mighty 
wind, which blew all through that part of the palace 
where the princess lived. This wind blew in all the 
windows, and opened all the doors, and swept away 
those beautiful things which had been the gifts of the 
fairy godmother to the young princess. Some were 
broken — some were whirled away, and never seen 
again; some were blown up the chimney, others 
through the doors, and all were spoiled. When the 
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wind ceased, and the princess returned to her apart- 
ments, all her beautiful treasures were either gone, 
smashed, or quite destroyed. 

" Oh, how bitterly she cried and wept, and wruug 
her hands, and thought of that time when she could 
have had them all again by wishing ; but now it was no 
use to wish — she sat down in despair. Then again 
appeared Fairy Stern, and said, ' This wind has been 
sent to destroy all your treasures, because you hoarded 
them for yourself alone. When you have learnt to 
give, then good things will be given to you again ! ' 
and the fairy vanished. It was really quite sad to see 
how the little princess pined and mourned after her 
beautiful lost treasures. She was so lonely, for she 
had not learned to make friends, and to love others — 
other little children whom she had once despised, be- 
cause they were not princesses, and had not a fairy 
godmother, now came kindly and gently to her, and 
offered small gifts, which she was exceedingly glad to 
receive, though she was yet too proud to show her joy; 
but by degrees she began to feel it was very nice to be 
kindly treated, and to have pretty things given her, 
even by these children, who were not princesses — and 
she really began to love them, and to thank them very 
heartily; and then they loved her more, and grew 
happy with her. And now, whenever the princess 
could find one of her lost treasures, which she some- 
times did, instead of keeping it for herself, she would 
give it away to one of her little friends. She was 
learning to be generous, and she was becoming so 
much happier than she used to be when she had such 
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lots of things that she did not know what to do with 
them. One day, just at this time, she met with a sad 
accident — she fell down stairs and broke her leg. The 
pain was very hard to bear, and she was sadly im- 
patient ; but Fairy Stern again appeared, and spoke 
to her, saying, ' I made you break your leg, on pur- 
pose to teach you patience and gentleness. Now, 
princess, you must learn these lessons — I shall soothe 
your pain whenever you try to be patient — if you call 
me gently and kindly, I shall come when you want me 
— I promised your godmother to be your friend when 
she was away, and I have kept my word, and have 
been a good friend to you, though perhaps you don't 
yet know it ; and now, when you really want me, I 
shall come and help you, if you call me properly and 
gently.' Then she soothed the pain of the broken leg 
with her wand, and as she went away she dropped a 
bunch of such charming flowers on the bed of the poor 
lame princess, that it took her a long time to examine 
and admire them, and made her forget her pain. By 
degrees the princess got quite attached to Fairy Stern, 
and often and often, when she was in pain, she would 
call ' Fairy Stern ! Fairy Stern ! ' very gently, and 
Fairy Stern was sure to come, and as sure to do her 
good in one way or another. For many months the 
poor young princess was lame, but all that time she 
was learning to be patient, to be gentle, to be so 
thankful for kindness, and so grateful to others, that 
when she did get well, she was quite changed ; such a 
sweet princess was seldom seen — everyone loved her ; 
and one day — it was the day she was seventeen — who 
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should she see standing on the window-sill, all white 
and shining, but her own fairy godmother? There was 
a loving greeting between these two ; they were very 
glad to see each other again, and the fairy said, ' My 
great aunt, Fairy Stern, has resigned the power I gave 
her over you into my hands, and now I shall often be 
near you, and give you what you wish for.' * But,' 
said the princess, ' I am afraid of wishing for things, 
lest I should do myself harm — I will leave it to you 
to, give me what you like, and I will not wish for any- 
thing.' i Very well ! ' said the fairy, ' let it be so for 
yourself; but for others I still leave you the power to 
wish, and the promise that those wishes shall be ful- 
filled : there may come a day when you will be very 
glad to exercise this power.' And that day did come, 
for, not long after this, there arrived at the princess's 
father's Court such a noble young prince, as beautiful 
as the day, and as good as he was beautiful ; and, do 
you know, he was sent by the fairy godmother to be 
the husband of the lovely princess — and so they were 
married, and he carried her away to his own country, 
and before long they two became King and Queen of 
that great country ; and then the fairy godmother was 
very often wanted to help those who were in distress, 
to give gifts to the poor, health to the sick, and to be 
the friend of the good Queen herself, and her most 
trusted counsellor. Many, many years did the King 
and Queen live and reign — they loved each other 
dearly, and all their subjects loved them, and when 
they died there was not a dry eye in all that kingdom. 
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And here I finish my story of the princess who had 
the fairy godmother." 

A great many thanks greeted Aunt Emma as she 
finished her story, but the children had no time to 
make any remarks about it, because Miss Jones her- 
self knocked at the door, and said, on coming in, 
" My dear children, I sent for you ten minutes ago ; 
tea has been waiting all this time — why did you not 
come 1 " 

" Oh, Miss Jones," said Aunt Emma, " you must 
please to forgive us this time ; it was my fault, we 
were so busy, that we did not notice the summons to 
tea." 

" I heard it very plainly," whispered Lucy, "but I 
was not going to tell." 

" I heard it too," said Edith, " but we get tea every 
day, and we don't get stories every day, so I went on 
listening." 

"Aunty!" here exclaimed Kate, "we have all 
finished our patches, and we want you to say whose 
is the neatest ; may we come after tea 1 " 

" No, certainly not ; there are many gentlemen and 
ladies coming to dinner, and you have left Aunty very 
little time to make herself beautiful. Now go, all of 
you ! " 

And they went — but Lucy could not let Aunt 
Emma's words pass, without a comment which called 
forth Rosie's anger, for Lucy began, when they were 
seated at tea, in this way : — 

" Just as though Aunt Emma could make herself 
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beautiful; fancy an old lady beautiful — it is only 
* children and young ladies that are beautiful ; I mean 
to be very beautiful when I grow up I " 

" You will never be half so beautiful as Aunt Emma 
is ! " exclaimed Rosie, indignantly, " and then you 
know, Lucy, she only said that in joke — and besides, 
she is beautiful, isn't she, papa ? " for Mr. Howard at 
that moment came into the room. 

" What are these eager voices talking about 1 " asked 
Mr. Howard ; " what were you appealing to me for 1 
I don't know what you were discussing." 

" It is about Aunt Emma we were talking," an- 
swered Rosie. " Lucy says she is not beautiful, and I 
say she is. Isn't she, papa 1 " 

"I think her beautiful, my darling little Rosie, 
and always have thought her so, and I hope you will 
always do the same." 

" I am sure I shall, papa," said Rosie ; " Lucy says 
only children and girls are beautiful ; but I know that 
is not true." 

" It is not at all true, Rosie ; Lucy is quite wrong, 
in my opinion," said Mr. Howard. " Children and 
young girls have one kind of beauty, and Aunt Emma 
has another. She has such soft kind eyes, and such 
a sweet smile, and such a graceful look and manner ; 
and if any of the little girls here present are half as 
nice, and sweet-looking, and dear as Aunt Emma 
is when they come to be her age, they may think 
themselves very well oft But I have no more tame 
.to give you now, dears. I came to ask Miss Jones to 
bring all four little maidens down to the drawing- 
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room, after our dinner, and to allow you to sit up 
later than usual." 

" Oh ! thank you, thank you, darling papa," said 
Rosie and Kate, "we do enjoy coming down to a 
party." 

" I hope you do, Lucy and Edith % " 

Lucy and Edith both said that they did, and that 
they were very glad that Mr. Howard had asked leave 
for them to come down. 

Nurse had quite a piece of business to get the four 
girls dressed that evening — they were in such high 
spirits and so wild ; she threatened once or twice to 
send for Miss Jones, for she could not keep order. 
Lucy was the great culprit ; she kept making pancakes 
on the floor with her clean white stiff petticoat, and 
telling the others they could not do it, which of course 
made them say they could, and down they squatted. 
Then they began to spin round like teetotums, ruf- 
fling their wide fresh white muslin dresses, and putting 
their hair out of order, just as it had been made so 
nice and smooth. Nurse did really feel very angry ; 
to her great relief, the schoolroom bell rang sharp 
and loud, and a message came to say the young ladies 
were to go down immediately. Down they ran — 
helter-skelter — and nurse was left in peace, to put 
the untidy room tidy, and to get herself ready for 
supper in the housekeeper's room. This supper, and 
a little warm negus, and a good chat with all the 
ladies' maids who were there, quite restored nurse's 
good temper, and when the children came up to bed, 
about half-past nine, she was kind as ever to them ; 
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they were so tired, and so tiresome in consequence, 
that it was a very good thing nurse had recovered her 
temper, or they would have been all cross together ; 
and that would have been a sad business. By ten 
o'clock they were fast asleep in their several beds — 
Lucy and Edith in one room, Rosie and Kate in 
another — and nurse close by to watch over them all. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE next day Mr. Howard came into the dining- 
room when the children were at dinner, and the 
elder members of the family at luncheon. It was a 
very unusual thing to see him in the house at that 
hour, for he never took luncheon; but this day he 
came on purpose to tell Miss Jones that he had 
ordered the pony-carriage to be at the door exactly at 
two o'clock, and that he wished her to take the chil- 
dren to a distant part of the parish, and there give 
away some soup and coal tickets. He said, " It is the 
most lovely day for the 10th of December I ever re- % 
member to have seen ; but you must be off by two, 
because the days are so short, and you have a good 
way to go and a good deal to do. I want you to call 
at those four cottages not far from the sand-pits, and 
tell them I mean them all to have some Christmas 
beef You are not afraid of driving the pony alone, 
are you, Miss Jones 1 " 

" Oh, no, sir ! I am so used to the dear little pony," 
answered Miss Jones, " but I am afraid I shall not be 
able to take the four girls — three will be all the car- 
riage will hold." 

"Oh, I forgot that ! " said Mr. Howard. "Well, 
then, this is what we must do — one child must remain 
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behind, and be promoted to the honour of a walk with 
papa and Sue— which is it to be ? " 

The children all exclaimed together that they each 
wished to go in the carriage. 

" But you can't all go in the carriage, dears ! " said 
papa. " One of you must stay behind and be con- 
demned to walk with papa. Which is it to be, I ask 
you again % " 

No answer. 

" Why, what dreadful silence ! " he continued ; 
"suppose we settle the question in this way — you 
shall draw lots, and the one that gets the shortest 
shall be the one to walk with Sue and me." 

" Yes, let us do that ! " cried the little ones. 

The lots were made ready — Aunt Emma held them 
in her hand, and one by one the children drew — and 
who do you think got the shortest ? Not Lucy, for 
hers was certainly the longest ; not Edith, for hers 
was quite long, too ; not Eosie, for hers was longer 
than Katie's. So Katie was the one who was to stay 
at home and walk with papa. She looked rather 
down, and as though she would cry, but Aunt Emma 
seeing this, said so merrily, " Oh, what a fortunate 
little girl ! I had rather have one walk with papa 
than many a drive in the pony-carriage. I am so glad 
Katie is to have this treat." 

Then papa kissed Katie, and said, " Are you sadly 
distressed to be papa's little companion for the after- 
noon % " 

" No, papa, I am not so very, very sorry, only it 
would have been nice, you know, to have gone with 
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the others in the pony carriage ; but I don't mind 
so very much." 

"I am glad of that, my pet ! " said Mr. Howard, 
" but now I want you all to make haste and get your 
things on ; you hare no time to lose, and here comes 
the pony-carriage." In a few minutes the little ones 
came down ready for their drive ; Mr. Howard packed 
the three who were to go with Miss Jones into the 
carriage, and then he, with Susan and Kate, started 
for their walk. They went a long way, and left a 
great many packets of tea and sugar for the old women 
on the estate, and Katie got so tired, that her papa 
carried her part of the way home. It was dark before 
they reached the house, and then the first question 
Mr. Howard asked was, " Is the pony-carriage come 
back ? " " No, sir, not yet ! " was the answer. 

Katie went upstairs to nurse, and Mr. Howard 
went into his own room ; he had some rather important 
letters to write, and was so engrossed by these letters 
that he never remembered how late it was getting, and 
that the pony-carriage was not yet come back, till he 
received a message from Aunt Emma, asking him to 
come and speak to her. He went, and found nurse 
in Aunt Emma's room, evidently very uneasy, and 
Aunt Emma looking pale and anxious. "The chil- 
dren are not yet returned, sir ! " said nurse, " and it 
has been dark this hour and a half." 

" Can anything have happened, Edmund, do you 
think ? " said Aunt Emma; " which way were they to 
go?" 

"Whichever way they went, they ought to have 
o 
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been home long ago/' said Mr. Howard. " Do yon 
mean to say that it is really half-past six ? " 

" Indeed it is, sir ! " said nurse, bursting into tears. 
" What shall we do, sir % those precious little lambs ; 
I hope they be all safe." 

Mr. Howard rang the bell. When the servant came, 
he was told to have the brougham brought round as 
quickly as possible. " I will go and see after them ; 
I think they must come by the high road home ; I 
can't fancy Miss Jones would have attempted the 
sand-pit lane. But hark ! I hear wheels. Hush ! 
Katie, be quiet, and let us listen. No ; those are not 
carriage-wheels; they are the wheels of some cart 
going to the farm-house. The carriage will be ready 
in ten minutes or so, and we must trust and hope that 
nothing is amiss in the meantime." 

And now, whilst they ( are waiting in this state of 
suspense, we will see what had really happened to the 
children and Miss Jones in the pony-carriage. They 
started off, all in high spirits, pony included, and had 
a very pleasant drive across the common, and quite to 
the farthest end of the parish, where there was a small 
secluded hamlet, consisting of about a dozen houses : 
it was at these houses that the children were commis- 
sioned to leave the soup and coal tickets, 1 and to tell 
about the Christmas beef All this they had done, 
but it took some time longer than Miss Jones had cal- 
culated upon. There was the getting in and out of the 
carriage ; then the giving the different messages ; then 
the tucking up to keep out the cold ; so that, before 
they started homeward, it was beginning to get dark. 
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There was one more cottage still to be called at, and 
then the day's work would be done ; and as this cot- 
tage was on their way home, Miss Jones said they 
might go there, provided the -little messengers would 
be content to stop at the gate, and not again to get 
out. They promised that they would be content to 
do this, and so Miss Jones drove straight there. They 
had just reached the cottage door when a carriage 
passed them; it was their doctor's carriage, Dr. 
Birch, and in it with him was the clergyman of the 
parish, Mr. Neville. They stopped and spoke to the 
children for a minute, and Dr. Birch said, " You 
ought to make the best of your way home now, it is 
getting cold ! " and then he and Mr. Neville drove on. 
They had not been gone a minute before two boys on 
horseback came tearing by, and with them a huge dog 
of the St. Bernard breed. This dog jumped up at the 
pony's nose, and barked in its face furiously, frighten- 
ing the children out of their wits, and the pony too, 
out of its wits, for off the pony set, tearing down the 
lane which led straight to the sand-pits. Miss Jones 
could not guide it — she could not check it ; she held 
the reins as tight as she could, and pulled with all her 
mighty but the excited and frightened pony was far 
too much for her — all she could do, she did, and all 
she could say, in a voice of agony, to the children wa#, 
" Sit still, I entreat you — your lives depend upon it." 
And they did sit very still. On and on the mad little 
pony went, every step was taking them nearer to the 
sand-pits, which were nearly ten feet deep. Dr. Birch 
and Mr. Neville were near enough, when the pony 
G 2 
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started off, to hear the rate at which it went, and on 
the wrong road too — on the dangerous road, which led 
to the sand-pits ; they suspected instantly what had 
happened, turned their carriage round, and followed 
the runaway pony as quickly as they could On and 
on the pony went ; Miss Jones knew they must be 
close upon the sand-pits, but she could do nothing, 
when down fell the pony, and over went the carriage, 
and out fell Miss Jones with Lucy on the top of her 
in front, and Edith and Rosie over each other behind. 
For a moment no one spoke — then Lucy began to 
scream, and to say, "I am killed! I am killed! 
Oh, dear, what shall I do?" Lucy's voice roused 
Rosie, who got up and said, " Lucy, dear, where are 
you?" "Here, Rosie," answered Lucy, "come to 
me — I am killed ! " " No, no ! my little maiden," said 
a cheerful voice, in reply, "you are not killed! let 
me lift you up and see what is really the matter." 
And here Dr. Birch — for it was he — lifted Lucy up ; 
she screamed dreadfully, and cried out, " Oh, my leg ! 
my leg ! " which made him fear that the leg might be 
broken ; but it was too dark to see, and the confusion 
was very great. In the meantime, Mr. Neville had 
been quieting Rosie and Edith, both of whom were 
sobbing, and terrified, and bleeding ; but he soon saw 
that no serious harm was done, and he took them both 
in his arms and placed them in Dr. Birch's carriage. 
He then went to the doctor's assistance, and by his 
desire lifted Lucy very carefully up, and placed her 
also in the carriage, laying her wounded leg upon 
the seat. 
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" Now," said the doctor, " take them quietly to my 
house, and give them into my wife's care, and then 
come back in the carriage as quickly as possible. I 
am afraid poor Miss Jones is really hurt — she has 
neither stirred nor spoken since it happened ; but I 
don't want the children to know anything about this 
— they are frightened enough as it is* Don't be long, 
my good fellow ! send for my son to see Lucy the 
moment you get them into the house." 

Mr. Neville followed the doctor's injunctions — he 
took the children very gently to Dr. Birch's house, 
which was but a short way off. At every jolt of the 
carriage Lucy screamed out, " Oh, my leg ! oh, my 
leg! What shall I do ? what shall I do?" And her 
screams made the other two cry. Edith exclaimed, 
" I am covered with blood — I am bleeding to death ; 
I am sure lam!" 

" Never mind, Edith dear — be a little brave girl, 
and show us how well you can bear a few bleeding 
cuts ! " said Mr. Neville. " Lucy has got much worse 
pain to bear." 

Rosie kept very still and quiet ; now and then 
a little sob escaped from her, and by-and-by came 
the question, "Where's Miss Jones, Mr. Neville — 
where is she ? Why has she left us? " 

" She is killed ! " said Lucy. " I saw her lying 
quite white and stiff." 

" She is not killed — I am sure she is not ! " then 
said Rosie, sobbing as though her heart would break. 
« Is she killed, Mr. NeviUe ] " 

" I think she is hurt, dear Rosie, but not killed. 
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Dr. Birch is taking care of her, and, please God, we 
hope she will soon be better." 

By this time they had arrived at the door of the 
house. Mr. Neville lifted Edith and Rosie out first, 
sent for Mrs. Birch and for her son, then took Lucy 
out as gently as he could, and placed her on the sofa 
in the dining-room. The pain was really very great, 
and poor little Lucy fainted Happily, Mrs. Birch, 
seeing the state of the other two little girls, and that 
they were covered with blood and dirt, had taken 
them straight upstairs to wash them, and see what 
was really the matter, so that they did not see Lucy 
faint away, which would have frightened them terri- 
bly, and made them think that she was dead. Young 
Mr. Birch, who was a surgeon, was with her, and 
doing all he could for her, and so Mrs. Birch stayed 
with Edith and Hose. She washed their faces, and 
took off their soiled and crumpled cloaks and hats, and 
then she found that Edith had rather a deep cut on 
the chin, which had caused the bleeding, and a few 
bruises on her arm ; but that was alL Rosie had a 
gash on her leg, and bruises, too, about her body, but 
nothing serious — nothing that would not be quite 
well in a few days. Mrs. Birch, when she had ascer- 
tained all this, and had made them both clean and 
comfortable, sent for her daughter Mary, and told her 
to get the little girls some tea, and some nice hot toast 
and butter, and to keep them amused and upstairs till 
Dr. Birch came home. Then good, kind, motherly 
Mrs. Birch went downstairs into the dining-room to 
see how poor Lucy was getting on. Her son was 
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bathing her temples with water, and soothing her in 
every way that he could. He whispered to his 
mother, " The ankle is dislocated, and the thigh is a 
good deal bruised ; she can't be taken home to-night ; 
we must get her into bed, and that at once, as the 
sooner her ankle is set the better. Try if she will 
drink a little tea." 

Away went Mrs. Birch and ordered a bed to be got 
ready directly for Miss Lucy, and another for Miss 
Jones, should it be wanted, as she very much feared 
that it would ; and then she took a cup of tea with 
her, and went back into the dining-room. 

" Shall we send for Mr. Howard ? n asked her son ; 
" he must be getting very anxious. ,,( 

" We will wait till your father and Mr. Neville 
come back ; they will be here soon." 

And so they were ; for in one minute from that 
time the carriage came slowly, slowly, up to the hall- 
door. Young Mr. Birch went out to give what help 
he could, and he saw poor Miss Jones lifted in by his 
father and Mr. Neville, and carried upstairs and laid 
on the bed which had been got ready for her. 

" Concussion of the brain and a broken arm ! " 
whispered Dr. Birch to his son. "How are the 
children V 

" Lucy is bad — dislocated ankle and great pain ; the 
other two not much hurt — they are in mothers 
room." 

" I will see them at once before I go to Lucy. Get 
her into bed, my boy, and then we will attend to the 
ankle." 
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So the son went to help his mother with Lucy, and 
the father went to see the other two little girls. He 
entered the room, and in his most cheerful voice said, 
"Well, little ladies, and how are the bruises, and the 
pains, and the aches ) Come and tell me all about 
them." 

" Look at my chin and my arm ! " said Edith, who 
was very sorry for herself and her wounds. 

The doctor looked, and soon satisfied himself that 
there was not much amiss, either with her or with 
Bosie. " There is very little the matter with either of 
you, and you ought to be very thankful to God for 
having taken care of you. Now, will you go home 
like good children, and tell papa that Dr. Birch says 
you are only hurt a very little bit, but that Lucy's 
leg is badly hurt, and she must stay quietly here for 
to-night; and that Miss Jones is so much injured, 
that she must stay here for to-night. Tell nurse to 
put you both to bed as fast as she can after she has 
given you a warm bath, and not to let you get up to- 
morrow morning to breakfast, nor till I have seen 
you. Can you remember this long message, little 
ones, do you think % " 

" Yes, we can ; but who will take us home and 
take care of us ? I wish I was with my own mamma," 
said Edith, beginning to cry, " she would take care 
of me." 

" Come, Miss Edith, come, wipe away those tears — 
supposing I was to send Mary to take care of you, 
would you be pleased 3 " 
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" Yes, we should like Mary to come with us/ 1 said 
both the children. 

Then said Dr. Birch, "Mary, put your hat and 
shawl on at once, and put the little ones' things on, 
and start without any delay — the carriage is at the 
door." 

So saying, the doctor went away and found Mr. 
Neville, and asked him to go also in the carriage with 
his daughter and the children up to the Hall, and to see 
Mr. Howard, and tell him how matters really were 
both with Lucy and Miss Jones ; " And then/' he 
added, "will you see the CampbelLs — the accident will 
soon be known and noised abroad, and made much 
worse of than it really is, and it won t do to leave 
that poor father and mother in suspense." 

"Oh, no r said Mr. Neville, "I had fully intended 
going to the Campbells." 

Well, at last, Eose and Edith were got off, and Dr. 
Birch went into Lucy's room — the ankle was set and 
bound up, and the hip and thigh were bathed, and 
young Mr. Birch sat down by her bed-side to watch 
over her, and set his father free to attend upon Miss 
Jones. Dr. Birch had sent off for another doctor be- 
fore he attempted to do much for Miss Jones, and he 
was anxiously awaiting his arrival. He came very 
soon after Lucy's ankle had been set, and Dr. Birch 
took him first into her room, and he thought a few 
leeches on the hip would be advisable, so Mrs. Birch 
was left to do this, and then the two doctors went to- 
gether to see Miss Jones ; and there we will leave 
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them, and see how the children in the carriage 
gob on. 

Mary Birch took Edith in her arms, and talked 
cheerfully to her, and the tired, exhausted child went 
off to sleep. Mr. Neville lifted Rosie up on his knee, 
and her little head began soon to nod, and she too was 
asleep ; and in this way they went on till they came 
to the Hall, and arrived there at the very moment 
that Mr. Howard was stepping into the brougham to 
go and see what could have become of them. The 
carriage drove up — the door of it was opened by Mr. 
Howard himself, who could scarcely speak for agita- 
tion. His eye rested on Mr. Neville, and he exclaimed, 
" What has happened, Neville % tell me the worst ! " 

Mr. Neville only put his finger on his mouth, and 
said, " Let these little ones be taken upstairs first." 

Mr. Howard took Eosie out of his arms, and 
covered her with kisses, though the tears stood in his 
eyes as he saw her pale face, and bandaged arm, and 
rumpled clothes. " You see the worst," said Mr. 
Neville ; " she is not really hurt." Then Mary Birch 
was helped out of the carriage, still holding Edith, 
who was fast asleep. Nurse burst into tears and 
sobbed aloud when she saw the two little ones brought 
back in this wounded way. Aunt Emma could 
scarcely refrain from crying too, nor Susan either. 
Every servant in the house was by this time assem- 
bled in the hall, for a panic had seized them all — 
they felt sure that something serious had befallen 
the children. 

" Take them up at once to bed, and I will tell you 
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all when you come down, Howard," said his friend, 
Mr. Neville, " there is more behind." 

" So I perceive," answered Mr. Howard ; and, with- 
out another word he carried Rosie up to the nursery. 
Nurse followed with Edith, and Mary Birch and 
Aunt Emma came last ; then Mary told Mr. Howard 
exactly what her father had said about these two chil- 
dren, and how he wished them to have a warm bath,' 
and remain in bed quietly till he came next day. 
Rosie was by this time quite awake, and she said, 
" Papa, Lucy says she is killed — and Miss Jones is 
killed." 

Papa turned very pale as he heard this, and looked 
at Mary Birch ; so also did Aunt Emma, Susan, and 
nurse. 

" No, dear Rosie," said Mary Birch, " Lucy is not 
killed, but her leg is hurt ; and Miss Jones is not 
killed either, but only hurt." 

Mr. Howard did not wait to hear more, but ran 
downstairs to learn all particulars of Mr. Neville. 
He was quickly followed by Aunt Emma. When all 
had been told and the worst clearly understood, Mr. 
Howard said he would go at once to Dr. Birch's 
house, and see what could be done both for Lucy and 
Miss Jones, and requested Mr. Neville to make the 
best of his way to the Campbells. But, before he 
started, he ran up to the nursery — he put his arms 
round his precious little Rosie, and kissed her again 
and again, and then he knelt down by her bed-side 
and thanked God for having preserved her when she 
was in such great danger. He did not forget Edith 
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either, but crept quietly into the room where she 
slept, and saw that she was lying quite peaceful and 
composed, with her eyes shut, and having kissed her 
lovingly, he called Mary Birch and went downstairs* 
He and Mary then started off together. Aunt Emma 
wanted very much to go with them, but Mary said 
that it was really unnecessary — that there were her 
mother and father, her brother and herself, and that 
none of them would go to bed that nighty as they were 
all strong and able to sit up, which Aunt Emma cer- 
tainly was not. So Aunt Emma yielded, knowing 
that very often in sickness and trouble there is as 
much kindness in keeping away, when one is not 
really wanted, as in going to help ; and Aunt Emma 
always tried to think what ought to be done, and not 
what she would wish to do; but she did this so 
quietly and reservedly that few knew how much she 
often gave up. When Mr. Howard and Mary Birch 
arrived at the doctor's house, they found that Lucy 
was settled for the night — the leeches had relieved the 
pain, and Mrs. Birch was going to sit up with her, at 
least till her own mother came. Miss Jones was still 
in a very critical state ; both the doctors were in her 
room, but Dr. Birch came down to see Mr. Howard, 
to tell him exactly what he thought of her, and 
also of Lucy, and the two little ones now safely at 
home and in bed. Then he returned to Miss Jones's 
room, and Mr. Howard waited for the arrival of the 
Campbells. It was fully nine o'clock before they came. 
Poor Mrs. Campbell was very pale and greatly dis- 
tressed. Mr. Howard comforted her a little by telling 
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her Bow quiet and peaceful little Edith looked lying 
asleep in her bed, and that really there was not much 
amiss with the child, though she was somewhat dis- 
figured. He expressed his deep concern for Lucy's 
suffering, and that he should have been in some mea- 
sure the cause of it ; but the Dean and Mrs. Camp- 
bell would not hear of any blame being attached to 
anybody. " Accidents are what we are all liable to 
in this world," said Dean Campbell, " and what God, 
for some good reason, means us to be liable to." It 
was settled that the Campbells should remain at Dr. 
Birch's that night, and come over as early as they 
could the next day to see Edith. Mr. Howard then 
went home, and found Aunt Emma impatiently wait- 
ing for him, and longing to know exactly how things 
really were with Miss Jones and with Lucy. He told 
her everything, and that there was great cause for 
anxiety about Miss Jones, and some slight fear lest 
Lucy should be lame for life. They sat up for a long 
time talking over all that had happened, and how 
much worse it might have been, had the pony dashed 
down into the sand-pits, instead of falling as it did ; 
also what a blessing it had been that Dr. Birch and Mr. 
Neville had heard the pony set off, and had been near 
enough to give immediate help; "for what would or 
could those poor little ones have done in the dark, all 
more or less hurt, with Miss Jones lying insensible, 
had they been left to themselves 1 " So ended Mr. 
Howard's talk that night with Aunt Emma — and so 
ends this chapter of accidents. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE next morning, by six o'clock, Mr. Howard was 
at the nursery-door, to inquire how the little 
ones had passed the night. Nurse said they had both 
been rather restless and feverish, but they were now 
quietly asleep. Then, though it was quite dark, Mr. 
Howard set off to walk to Dr. Birch's house, to learn 
how those two who had really been hurt were doing. 
By breakfast-time, nine o'clock, he had returned home, 
bringing with him Dean Campbell. Edith was ex- 
ceedingly glad to see her father, and clung to him, 
clasped her arms round his neck, and said, " Let me 
go to my own mamma, papa dear ; I want her so 
much — and I want Lucy — take me home — do take me 
home ! " 

This distressed nurse and Aunt Emma very much; 
they thought Dean Campbell would feel that little 
Edith had not been quite happy with them ; but no— 
the Dean well knew that it was only the natural 
longing of a child, when not well, to be with its own 
mamma and papa The little creature was stiff and 
bruised and uncomfortable; she had had a feverish 
night, and therefore her tears and her entreaties to be 
taken home were very easily explained and perfectly 
understood by her papa. Also, she had never been 
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without Lucy before, and she missed her sadly. Her 
father stayed with her for some time, talking to 
her, and telling her that she must be a good little 
girl, and do all that she was bid, and that in a few 
days he hoped that she would be quite well again, and 
that some time to-day, probably after dinner, mamma 
would come and see her. 

" Will she take me home with her, papa dear 1 n 
asked Edith. 

" No, darling ! she won't be able to do so to-day, 
because she is not at home, but staying at Dr. Birch's 
house with Lucy, whose leg is hurt ; and poor Lucy 
wants mamma much more than you do, my little - 
Edie!" 

" But, papa, I do want mamma, and I do so want to 
see Lucy ; " and Edith began to cry again. 

It was a very good thing for them both, that is, 
both for papa and Edith, that Dr. Birch came into the 
room just at that moment to see Edith. 

" Heyday ! " he exclaimed, " tears, Miss Edith ! 
why, what is all this about ? What is the mighty 
trouble? — tell me — you know I am the doctor, and am 
come to do you good — tears and all ! " 

" I want to go home ! " said Edith ; " I want to go 
to my mamma." • 

" My dear child, you can't go home ! " said Dr. 
Birch. " Did you ever hear about that silly little 
child, who once cried bitterly, because she could not 
have the moon to play with % Well, if I was you, I 
would not be like that child, and cry, and cry, because 
you can't go home when you can't — and when there 
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is no dear mamma and papa there, and no nurse, 
and no Lucy." 

" It is Lucy, and papa and mamma that I -want I " 
said Edith. "I don't want the moon, and I am 
not like that silly child — and I will cry till mamma 
comes and takes me home." 

Her father saw that she was working herself up 
into a great state of naughtiness and excitement, 
which was very bad for her in every way, and he felt 
he must stop it ; so he said, " My dear little Edith, 
this is not being good — I am sorry to hear my little 
girl speak in this way — I am going away now ; but, 
before I go, won't you promise papa that you will try 
to be good, and to be very happy with Kate and Rose, 
and not to give trouble? — and if you are good, by-and- 
by dear mamma will come and see you. Won't you 
kiss papa, and promise him this 1 " 

" I will try, dear papa ! " said the sobbing child ; 
" please to kiss me — I will try to be good." 

And papa kissed her once, twice, and three times, 
and many more added to these three, and then he 
went away ; and Dr. Birch gave her a little effervescent 
draught, and advised another warm bath, for she 
really was a good deal bruised and very stiff; and 
whilst nurse was getting the warm bath ready, Katie 
was allowed to come and see her ; and Katie brought 
with her a message from Rosie, asking her how she 
was, and sending her her love and a thousand kisses. 
So by degrees the tears were dried up, and the great 
trouble was forgotten, and the pleasant warm bath 
made her feel less stiff and aching, and then, when 
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she was settled in bed again, she had some nice 
barley-water with lemon in, which she thought quite 
a treat, and off she went into a deep, sound sleep, 
which lasted many hours. ' 

And now shall we take a peep at Rosie, in her cosy 
white bed ? There she lay, very quiet and very still, 
because it hurt her to move. To everything that 
nurse did for her, she said, " Thank you, dear nursie," 
in a gentle tone, and then lay still again. When Katie 
came in to see her, she almost cried, and said, " Oh, 
dear Katie, I am very glad to see you again. Do you 
know we might have been killed last night, but God 
took care of us ; but do you know Lucy is very badly 
hurt, and Miss Jones very much indeed ? Aren't you 
glad, dear Katie, that we were not killed ? " 

" Yes, I am, I am ! " said Katie, " so glad, dear 
Rosie, that you weren't, and I am sure nursie is, and 
Aunt Emma, too ! Aren't you, Aunt Emma ? " 

" Most thankful, Katie ! " said Aunt Emma ; " but 
now, dear, you must not stay with Rosie any longer. 
Go to sister Sue, and ask her to read to you in the 
school-room, and don't come into the nursery till nurse 
comes for you. Both Rosie and Edith must go to 
sleep ; kiss Rosie, and then go, like a good child." 

And she went, and sister Susan was very kind 
to her all that day, and read to her, and helped her 
to make a frock for her doll, and kept her amused 
downstairs, and did not let her go up to the nursery 
at all, because Dr. Birch wished both the little bruised 
and tired ones to be kept very quiet. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Campbell came to see Edith. Aunt Emma 
B 
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could not help wishing that she had not come, as she 
was afraid that the sight of her mother would set 
Edith crying again, and so cause distress to them all ; 
but Mrs. Campbell had such a great longing to see her 
child, especially after the imminent danger that child 
had been in the night before, that it would have been 
cruel to keep them separate. So she went upstairs, 
and it was very pretty and very touching to see little 
Edith's delight when her own mamma at last did 
come to see her. Mrs. Campbell's tears would fall, in 
spite of all effort to keep them back ; and this made 
Edith cry too, though she said, "Don't cry, dear 
mamma ! Don't cry — let me kiss your tears away ! I 
shall soon be quite well, and then I may go home 
again, mayn't I ? " 

" Yes, darling ; mamma wants you home again very , 
much indeed ! " was her mother's answer ; " but for a 
few days longer you must stay with kind, dear Aunt 
Emma, and Rosie, and Kate, and mamma and papa 
will come and see you every day. Poor Lucy sent 
you her love. Aren't you sorry for her ? She must 
stay in bed for a long time, and she can't move her 
leg, it is so hurt ; and she wants mamma so very much 
that mamma must leave little Edie at present with 
these kind friends, who have taken such care of her, 
and love her so dearly." 

"And I love them, mamma; but not nearly as 
dearly as I love you and Lucy, and my own papa." 

" I don't want my Edie to love anybody more than 
she loves her own mamma, but I want her to show 
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me that she does love me so very dearly by being as 
good as gold while she is here, and not fretting after 
mamma when she is obliged to leave her and go back 
to poor little Lucy. Lucy is very patient, and tries 
to bear the pain as well as she can. And now, darling, 
good night, and good bye ! Papa will wonder what can 
have kept me so long. Good bye, my own pet, and 
my good child too." 

And she really was a good child this time, and did 
try not to cry ; she could not help a few tears coming, 
but she hid her face under her sheet, and when nurse 
came to give her some tea, she looked up quite bright 
and said, " Nursie, I haven't cried much % " 

" No, dear Miss Edith, you haven't ; you have been 
a brave and good little girl ; and look, Miss Susan 
has sent you up this very nice sponge cake, with her 
love, and she wants to know, would you like to see 
Miss Katie for a minute before you go to sleep 1 " 

" Oh yes, please, nursie." And so Katie came in, 
and for a few minutes nurse let them be together ; 
then she sent Katie to see Rose, and got Edith com- 
fortably settled for the 4 night. After that she went 
to Rosie, and settled her too ; and so ended the first 
day after the accident. 

The next day both the little girls were allowed to 
get out of bed, and go down to Aunt Emma's room, 
where they were as happy as possible, and there it 
was that Mrs. Campbell saw her Edie ; Mr. Howard 
too came in to see them, and Dr. Birch, and Mrs. 
Salt the housekeeper, so that it was quite a busy 
afternoon for the children, and especially for Katie, 
h 2 
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because neither Edith nor Rosie could move about 
much, or get off the sofa, without making funny 
faces, for they were still stiff and sore. Mr. Howard 
told them that Miss Jones was better, but that they 
would not see her for a long time, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell said that Lucy was better too, but perhaps would 
be lame all the winter. Then Aunt Emma asked the 
children if they would like to hear about the pony, 
for they had never asked after it 

" I don't want to hear about it," said Edith. " I am 
very angry with the pony. It was a very naughty 
pony to run away, and hurt us all so much." 

" It was a naughty pony," echoed Kate ; " but tell 
us about it, aunty." 

"You must not be angry with the pony, my 
children, ,> said Aunt Emma : " it was frightened, and 
did not know any better than to run away. I am 
sure, if the pony could speak, it would say, ' I never 
meant to hurt you, my poor little ladies ! I did not 
know what I was doing, I was so frightened at that 
big dog, bigger than I had ever seen before, and it bit 
my nose, and barked so furiously. I only wanted to 
get away from that dog, not to hurt you — and I hurt 
myself.' " 

" Oh, aunty," said Rose, " I wish the pony could 
speak and say all this to us ; I am sure we should not 
be angry with it then." 

" No ; nor will you now, Rosie, and Kate, and 
Edith, when you hear that it was so badly hurt that 
it was obliged to be shot." 
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" Oh, dear ! » cried the children. " Shot ! What do 
you mean, Aunt Emma ? " 

" I mean that it is dead ! It was in such great 
pain, and groaned so, and could not eat any food, and 
both its front legs were broken, so papa gave orders 
for it to be shot, and the gardener shot it this morning, 
and you will never see the brown pony again." 

"I am very sorry indeed that it was obliged to be 
shot," said Bosie; "but it was a very naughty pony to 
run away with us. w 

" I don't agree with you, my dear Kosie, ,, answered 
her aunt, " that the pony was naughty, but I know 
who it was who did do what was very wrong, and 
who caused the pony to run away. It was those two 
boys; their father came here yesterday to see papa, 
and to tell him how exceedingly grieved he was to 
hear what had happened. He said that his two sons 
had taken out the big black dog, contrary to an express 
order of his ; he knew that it had the habit of jump- 
ing up and biting horses' noses, and so frightening 
them, and therefore he had given orders that it was 
never to be unchained ; but these boys, who came home 
from school the night before, had unchained this big 
dog, and had gone out riding, taking the dog with 
them, quite without their father's knowledge. He 
had been very much displeased when he heard what 
they had done, before any tidings of the accident had 
reached him ; he said some stranger had told him that 
an accident had been caused by two boys riding 
furiously round a corner, having with them an 
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unusually big dog, which had flown at the pony's 
nose, and had bit it, and set it off running away; then 
he knew that these boys were his sons ; and he was so 
extremely distressed, it really was quite sad to see him." 

" What very naughty boys ! " said Edith. "What 
will their papa do to them? Will he put them to 
death %» 

" What nonsense, Edith !" said Kate. " Papas never 
put their children to death. What a silly child you 
are " 

" Hush ! hush ! Katie ; that is not the way to 
speak to your friend," interrupted Aunt Emma. " No, 
Edith, he won't put them to death \ but I will tell 
you what he has done — he has sent the dog quite 
away, because he says he can't trust his boys, and he 
has told them that they are not to ride again during 
all their holidays, in order that they may not forget 
the pain and misery they have caused by their dis- 
obedience and thoughtlessness. This will be a great 
punishment to them, for they are very fond of riding, 
and their father had promised them, before this hap- 
pened, that they should be allowed to go out with the 
hounds this winter ; and now they are not to go." 

" Aunty," said Rosie, " are the boys sorry them- 
selves, or is it only their papa who is sorry 9 Because, 
perhaps, if they were sorry themselves, our papa would 
ask their papa to forgive them, and let them ride their 
ponies again." 

"No, dear Rosie. I don't think papa would ask 
their father to forgive them, because it was so very 
disobedient in them to take the dog out when they 
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had been told not to do so ; and because, if they do 
not learn when they are young to be thoughtful and 
considerate for others, they will never learn it, and 
will grow up to be selfish and bad men. So we won't 
wish them to have their ponies back, but we will wish 
for them to be better boys.'' 

Well ! Aunty and the children chatted on for 
some little time longer, and then nurse came and said 
that it was time for them to go to bed — and so they 
went. The next day, the two bruised and battered 
ones were much better, and could move about and 
wait upon themselves, instead of requiring Katie to 
wait upon them ; and when Mrs. Campbell came she 
was quite pleased to see how well Edith was looking. 
There was still a large piece of black plaster on her 
chin, and her eye was a little swollen, and her arm 
was bandaged ) but yet she was much better, and she 
was not nearly so disposed to cry and be cross. When 
her mother went away, she told her not to expect her 
the next day, because she was going to take Lucy 
home — that Dr. Birch had given her leave to do this 
— and so she should be too busy all day to be able to 
come and see her Edie ; she said poor Lucy was better, 
but very helpless, and obliged to lie quite still, and to 
keep in one position ; she was to be taken home in an 
invalid carriage, and Dr. Birch would go with her, 
and mamma said she would be very glad indeed when 
the move was made. 

So the next day Edith did not see her mother. It 
was a very long, long day that. Nurse went early in 
the afternoon to see Miss Jones, and to sit with her, 
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whilst Dr. Birch and his daughter Mary went with 
Mrs. Campbell to take Lucy home, and nurse said she 
should not be able to get back till just the children's 
bed-time. So they were left more than usual to 
themselves that day and to Susan, and things did not 
go very straight in the school-room ; the children were 
pettish and tiresome and disposed to quarrel — they 
had not been out of the house for some days now* 
and they did not know what to do with themselves. 
At last Susan went in despair to Aunt Emma, and 
told her that she could do nothing with the little ones, 
they were in such a tiresome mood. Aunt Emma 
had requested to be left alone that afternoon, having a 
great many letters to write, but when she saw how 
matters stood, she felt that she must come to the 
rescue. So she went back with Susan into the school- 
room, and invited them all into her room till tea-time. 
Very glad were they to receive this invitation ; and 
the cheerful faces came back, and they trotted after 
Aunt Emma, talking merrily. Then Aunt Emma put 
Rosie into one comfortable corner of a wide wide sofa 
which she had in her room, and Edith into the opposite 
corner, and Kate was established on a stool by the fire- 
side, and Aunt Emma popped down into an easy 
chair, and they all looked very cosy. Then aunty said, 
"Look! I have written all these letters this afternoon, 
and should have written three more, only for this 
troublesome invasion of Goths and Vandals." 

" That's us, I know," said Kate. " Papa often calls 
ns by those hard names, when we go and disturb him 
in his room," 
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" And what do you think these many letters have 
been about)" continued Aunt Emma, when Katie 
had finished her speech. "They are all about three 
unimportant little maidens. Aunty has been writing 
her fingers to the bone to tell kind people that her dear 
little girls were not very much hurt, except one, poor 
Lucy, and that she is getting better. Did you think 
that people would be so kind as to write all these 
letters, and many, many more which papa has had, 
about you ? " 

"But how did they know, dear aunty?" asked 
Rosa " It was so dark, no one saw us — not even the 
moon." 

" Well, dear, though it was too dark even for the 
moon to see you, still people have heard about the 
accident, and somebody put it into the paper, and so 
aunty and papa have been writing all day." 

" Let me look at your fingers, aunty ! n said Kate. 
" I declare they are just the same as ever, and they 
are not written to the bone. I am sure mine are much 
worse, and so inky and dirty, after I have written my 
pot-hooks and O's and A's ; and Miss Jones scolds 
me, and sends me up to nurse to wash my hands, and 
nurse says, when she is cross, 'There is nothing 
but mess and litter all day long with children.' Now, 
your hands are as clean as possible, and not a bit 
inky." 

" Aunt Emma," here asked Edith, " is it only little 
children that prick their fingers when they work, as 
well as ink them when they write their copies ? Be- 
cause I always prick mine, and make the blood come 
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sometimes, and mamma never pricks hers. Katie, 
look if Aunt Emma's are pricked." 

"Of course not!" said Katie, looking; "but 
nurse's are pricked terribly, and so rough ; and she 
says we do make her such a lot of work to do." 

" And so does my nurse say," went on Edith. " And 
oh ! she is so cross — do you know we don't like her at 
all ! My brother Charles calls her ' that awful cross 
woman/ and says he will some day send her a broom- 
stick to ride away on." 

" Edith," here said Aunt Emma, "I don't like this 
talk, and I won't have it in my room. You ought to 
be grateful to nurse for the care she has taken of you 
ever since you were born. I dare say she is cross 
sometimes, and I dare say you and sisters are some- 
times very provoking and naughty. I never knew a 
little child that was not. So let us have no more of 
this idle talk." 

" What shaU we do ? " said Kate. " Can't you tell 
us a story, aunty ? " 

" I think not to-day, dear ; I am tired with writing. 
Supposing you were to play at this game 1 " 

" Oh, a game ! a game ! " cried the children. " That 
will be jolly fun. What is it?" 

" It is this, dears — we are to send a ship to some 
desert island, and the ship is to be full of things, and 
everything in it is to begin with the letter S. Now, 
which of us do you think will be able to go on the 
longest finding articles to send which begin with the 
letterSI" 
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" May we send anything we like, aunty ? " asked 
Kate. , 

" Anything, dear ! 

" Well, then, I shall begin by sending them the 
Sun," said Kate. 

" But of course they have got the sun ! " said Edith. 
" They don't want that." 

" Never mind," said Aunt Emma. " Perhaps they 
have got it ; but still Katie may send it, and I will 
send them Stars." 

"And I Sugar!" "And I Salt!" "And I Scissors!" 
And so they went on as fast as they could go for a 
long time — they were quite astonished how many 
things they found to send beginning with the letter S. 
When this letter was exhausted, they said, " Do let us 
try with another." 

" But," said Edith, " I am sure we shall not be 
able to find half as many things in any other letter." 

" Try ! " said Aunt Emma, " and see what you can 
do. Let us now take the letter P. I will begin by 
sending them People ! " " And I Pence ! " " And I 
Pepper!" "And I Parliament!" Well, do you 
know, my dear readers, they did find a quantity of 
things to send which began with the letter P, and 
then they tried It ; then Aunt Emma suggested that 
they should leave off playing at this game, and con- 
tinue it another day, and she would teach them some- 
thing else. 

"What elsel what else, dear aunty 1" cried the 
little ones. 
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And aunty said, "I will teach you the railway 
game, because then, you know, when you get your 
friends here at Christmas, you will be able to play it 
with them ; and it is a capital game when there are a 
great many of you. This is how you must do it — 
Edith, you must ask me, * How does the train come 1* 
And I must say it comes with some word which be- 
gins with the letter A, and so on, till all have said 
how it comes in A Now begin." 

" How does the train come, Aunt Emma 1 " 

" At a great rate," answered aunty. 

"How does the train come, Katie?" asked Rose, 
next. 

" Alarmingly fast ! " 

" How does it come, Kose 1 " then said Katie 

" As quick as possible." 

" How does it come, Edith 1 " said aunty. 

" At full speed." 

" Very well ! " said Aunt Emma. " Now try B, 
and so on, till you come to the end of the alphabet." 

And they did try B, and C, and D, and E, and they 
would have gone on much farther still, only Susan 
came and told them that tea was quite ready in the 
school-room, and begged that they would not keep her 
waiting any longer. 

" I should like a cup of tea so much ! " said Aunt 
Emma. 

" Oh, do come into the school-room and have tea 
with us ! " said Rosie ; " that will be nice." 

So Aunt Emma went with them, and they had 
scarcely finished tea before nurse came home, and she 
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told them that she had seen Miss Jones, and that 
poor Miss Jones's broken arm was very bad, and 
that she could not move herself in bed, and had had 
all her hair cut off, and was obliged to be kept very- 
quiet and in a dark room ; but though she was so ill, 
she did not forget her little pupils, but had sent them 
her love, and told them to be very good and not give 
Aunt Emma or papa any trouble. And then nurse 
told Edith that she had seen her mamma, and that her 
mamma had sent her this message, with her best love, 
" That to-morrow she should come some time in the 
afternoon, in the carriage, to fetch her home." 

" Oh, dear, I am so glad ! " said Edith, with one 
breath; and with the next, " But I shall be so sorry 
to go away and to leave you, dear Katie and Rose ! " 

" And we are very sorry indeed that you are going, 
Edith darling ! " answered the two little Howards. 
" We don't wish Mrs. Campbell to come and take you 
away. Need she go, Aunt Emma 1 " 

" Yes, loves, she must go, if her mother comes for 
her ; and Lucy will be so glad to see her, and she will 
want her sadly, now she is lame." 

" I hope it will rain and thunder, and snow and 
hail, so that Mrs. Campbell won't be able to come," 
was Katie's answer to Aunt Emma. 

" I hope my mamma will come, Katie," said Edith. 
" I do want to see her, and Lucy, and papa ; and I do 
love them more than I love you, though I love you 
very much — exceedingly much — and I know I do." 

" But if you did love me, Edith, you would not 
want to go away and leave me," said Kate. 
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" I don't want to go away and leave you, Katie 
dear ; but I do want to go home." 

"I am very glad, dear Edith, " here said Aunt 
Emma, " that you do want so much to go home ; but 
we shall be very sorry to part with you, and you must 
ask mamma and papa to let you come again another 
time. ,, 

" But I am sure they won't, if the pony is to run 
away with us again," said Edith. 

"Edith!" exclaimed Rosie, " how can the pony run 
away with us again? You know it is shot and dead ! " 

"I know that; but all ponies are not shot and 
dead, and Katie says you are to have another pony, 
and perhaps that will run away too." 

"So, Kate," said Aunt Emma, "you have settled 

that we are to have another pony, have you, dear ? If 

" it is so, I hope it will be quite a safe one, and never 

run away ; but I can see that nurse is tired of waiting 

for you, so kiss me and trot off with her." 

But one kiss was not nearly enough. Aunt Emma 
had at least twenty from each little girl to receive 
before she got rid of them ; and, if the truth must be 
told, she was right glad to get rid of them, for she was 
very tired. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE next day was quite a lovely day for the month 
of December — it did not rain, or snow, or hail, 
and there was no thunder, and so Katie's wish was 
not fulfilled ; but the sun shone out bright and clear, 
and the grass, the leaves, the twigs, all sparkled and 
glittered with shining frost. Papa and Aunt Emma 
both thought that a nice quick walk would do the 
children good that lovely morn, and so they were 
started off, with nurse to take care of them. 
This was the first time they had been out since the 
accident, and the cold fresh, air revived them, and 
brought some colour back to the pale cheeks : they 
could not bowl their hoops — at least, Rosie and Edith 
could not — because neither Rosie's leg nor Edith's 
arm was yet quite well, and so Katie said she had 
rather not take hers, but walk with the others. 

But they had an object for their walk, and it was 
tins — to go down to the lodge and see Mrs. Walker/ 
the lodge-keeper, and inquire if a little girl of whom 
she had the charge wanted a new cloak for Christmas. 
And now I must tell you something about this little 
girl who lived at the lodge. Four years back there 
had been a camp of gipsies in the neighbourhood, and 
these gipsies had got into trouble, because some of the 
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men in the camp had stolen chickens, and ducks, and 
geese, from a good many of the houses in the neighbour- 
hood. The police were after them, and were watching 
them very strictly, so one night they decamped and 
made off with themselves, and nobody knew where they 
were gone; but they left behind them, lying on a 
great heap of dried leaves, and covered over with an 
old piece of carpet, a poor woman, very ill, so ill that 
she died some hours after they left her, and in her 
arms was a baby girl of a month old. . Now it was 
Mrs. Walker, the woman that kept the lodge, who 
had found this sick and dying woman, lying on 
her cold bed, forsaken by all her comrades, and had 
stayed with her till she died, and given her wine 
and whatever she could think of to do her good, and 
when she died had taken the poor, desolate, pining 
little baby home to her own cottage, and told her 
neighbours that she was sure God had meant her to 
find it, and to take care of it; that it was His gift 
to her, and she should adopt it, and bring it up with 
her own two boys. This was a very kind deed in 
her, because she was a poor widow with two grow- 
ing and hungry boys, and she had very little means 
to keep them in food and clothes. But she was 
not afraid. She said that if God had really sent her 
the child, He would send the means to keep it ; she 
was a good woman, and she believed in God, and 
that His eye did see her, and watch over her, and that 
His hand would keep her. And so it was. Mr. 
Howard was so struck by this woman's kindness, and 
by her determination to do what she thought right, that 
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he had given her much more help than she otherwise 
would have received; he had apprenticed her eldest 
boy to a carpenter, and sent the younger one to a good 
school. As for the little gipsy foundling, she grew 
and throve, and now at four years old was a merry, 
bright, dark-eyed little thing — sharp as a needle — and 
very affectionate, quite devoted to mammy, as she 
called Mrs. Walker, and mammy was equally devoted 
to her. Rosie and Katie were also very fond of the 
little gipsy, and kept her supplied with clothes which: 
they made for her themselves, and now they had set 
their hearts upon getting her a little scarlet cloak for 
winter, because they said gipsies always wore scarlet 
cloaks and black hats, and so it was of course the 
right colour for little Elsie Lane to have. She had 
been christened by the name of Elsie, because that 
was the name of her mother, and Lane, because it 
was in a lane that she had been found. 

When the children and nurse arrived at the lodge 
they found Mrs. Walker in, and very busy washing, 
and little Elsie sitting down by the fire, making 
a rag doll, and singing to hersel£ She sprang up 
when she saw the children and ran and hid her face 
in mammy's gown, and called out, "Ladies — little 
ladies be come, mammy ;" but very soon die ventured 
to leave mammy's side, and came up to Rosie, and 
touched her cloak, and said, " Oh, pretty I " Then 
Rosie said, "Would Elsie like a pretty cloak for 
herself V 1 and the child smiled, and said, "Yes, Elsie 
would like pretty cloak." " Then she shall have one," 
said Rosie. At this the child was evidently pleased, 
J 
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and ran back to Mrs. Walker, saying, " Mammy, little 
lady give Elsie pretty cloak — good little lady." 

Then nurse took the child's height, in order that 
the cloak might be made a proper length ; and when 
the children had had a little more chat with Elsie, 
they returned home. Oh, they were so rosy and fresh 
when they arrived at the Hall, that Aunt Emma said 
it did her heart good to look at them. At dinner-time 
they were quite hungry — the walk and the cold fresh 
air had given them such an appetite; and before they 
left the dining-room, Mr. Howard came in and heard 
about the morning's expedition, and the cloak which 
had been promised to Elsie; and Edith asked Mr. 
Howard, with a very grave face, " Will Elsie grow up 
to be a wicked girl ? because our nursery-maid says 
all gipsies are wicked, and that they steal little chil- 
dren ; and nurse never lets us go into the lanes where 
the gipsies are." 

"I hope all gipsies are not wicked," said Mr. 
Howard ; " but they are very ignorant, and they don't 
live in cottages like other people do, and they don't 
work steadily for their daily bread, and they don't 
send their children to school, and they don't come to 
church ; so that nobody teaches them to be good, and 
they wander about from place to place, and sometimes 
they are great thieves ; but I hope many of them try- 
to do what they know to be right, and they are very- 
much to be pitied. Now and then, children have been 
stolen by some bad gipsies, for the sake of their 
clothes ; and if you like, I will tell you a true story 
about a boy who was stolen by a gipsy. He was the 
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son of a gentleman and lady who lived somewhere in 
the south of England, and when he was about four 
years old his nurse had taken him out for a walk. 
Whilst they were out, she met some friend of her own, 
and she and her friend were talking so busily to each 
other, that they quite forgot the little boy, and did 
not see that he had run away, and out of sight. He 
was running after a butterfly, which he wanted so 
much to catch, and he followed this butterfly on and 
on, till he had come to a gate which led out of his 
father's park on to the high road. He began now to 
feel rather frightened, and he called out, ' Nurse ! 
Nurse! where are you?' but no nurse answered. 
Just at that moment a woman got up, who had been 
sitting by the roadside, and said, ' Come here, my 
pretty little gentleman, and I will take you back to 
nurse — where did you leave her ? Is she far off? ' 
' She is up there ! ' said the child, pointing towards 
the house with his finger. ' The woman looked and 
looked, but no one was to be seen ; then she said, 
< Give me your hand, and I will take you back home; 
and here is such a nice sugar plum for you — and 
another too, when you have finished that.' So she 
talked to the child, and lured him on till she came 
into a lonely shady bit of road ; then she seized him 
up in her arms, covered him over with her long red 
cloak, and as he began to cry, she gave him a great 
blow on his face, and told him ' to take that and be 
quiet.' The poor little fellow was so dreadfully 
frightened, that he did not dare to cry, and so she 
carried him off." 

i 2 
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" Oh, papa, tow terrible ! " said Rosie. " What 
did she do with him 1 w 

" You shall hear, Rosie ! n and Mr. Howard went 
on — 

" In the meantime nurse had finished her talk, and 
called, ' Master Charles ! Master Charles ! where are 
you gone to — it is time to go home — come directly. 
Don't you hear me call % ' But no Master Charles 
appeared, and nurse began to feela little uneasy. She 
knew there was a river which ran at the bottom of 
the park, and she said to herself, ' I trust the child 
has never gone down to the river. What will my 
mistress say 1 ' She called and she looked, but no- 
where could she find him. She was afraid to go home 
without him, till at last she thought that perhaps he 
had run home alone, and that she would find hi™ all 
safe in the nursery, so she made the best of her way 
up to the house. When she got there she saw her 
master and her mistress standing at the door waiting 
for her. * Nurse, what a time you have been out — it 
is one o'clock ; and where's Master Charles ? ' ' Oh, 
dear me, ma'am ! ' said nurse, bursting into a fit of 
crying, c I don't know ; he has been and lost himsel£* 
' Lost ! ' said her mistress, ' What do you mean ? 
What have you done with him 1 Where did you leave 
him V C I did not leave him anywhere/ said nurse. 
' I stopped to talk for a minute or two to Master 
Hind, the gamekeeper, and he went off, and I can't 
find him anywhere — he always was an uncommon 
child for running away.' ' Go into the house, nurse,' 
said her master, s we will talk to you more about this 
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afterwards.' 'What shall we do?' asked Charles's 
mamma, ' where can he have got to ? Oh, my child ! 
my child ! it is the river, it is the river, I dread.' 'I 
don't think he could have got as far as that by him- 
self, my dear wife,' said Charles's papa, ' but I will go 
there myself — you look all round home and about the 
garden, and I will send the men through the park. 
Poor little fellow I I doubt not he is crying bitterly 
somewhere, and frightened to death.' 

"So all the place was searched — garden, green* 
houses, park, the banks of the river — but nowhere 
could Charley be found. Several men were fishing in 
the river, and had been doing so all the morning, and 
they said one or other of them must certainly have 
seen the child, had he come down to the river. No ! 
he could not have fallen into the river ; of that these 
fishermen felt certain ; but where was he 1 At last, 
some hours after he had been lost, some one suggested 
that there was a camp of gipsies down a long, wet, 
lonely lane, about a mile from the park gates, and 
that some prowling, bad-looking men and women had 
been seen about the place that very morning. So 
Charley's papa rode off, with his servant following 
him, to the gipsies' camp ; when he got to it he dis- 
mounted, and gave his horse to the servant to hold, 
and went into a large tent, where there were several 
gipsy women and children huddling over the fire. 
' Has anyone here seen a little boy 1 ' he asked, ' a 
child of four years old, because I have lost my child, 
and nowhere can I find him.' ' And what brought 
you here to look for your child — what can we have to 
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do with him t I guess you must go somewhere else/ 
said an old crone, with a yellow, wrinkled face and 
wicked eye. * At him ! At him ! ' she whispered to 
two horrid looking curs, lying on the ground beside 
her ; but just then the servant came into the tent, 
and the curs were kicked away, and the servant said, 
* Please, sir, I am sure I heard Master Charles's voice — 
Farmer Stafford is holding the horses, and will come to 
help in the tent if necessary/ ' I shall search this tent 
then! ' said Charley's father, * and I have force enough 
with me to prevent any opposition— call your dogs in 
— I will have no nonsense, and no opposition.' The 
gipsy women were cowed and said nothing, and the 
tent was searched. No child was found in that tent, 
but in another small one a little way off, there was a 
sound as of a smothered voice, and as the father and 
the servant came nearer, they both heard some one 
struggling, and smothered screams. They pushed the 
covering away from the tent door, and went in, and 
there, sitting down on a heap of rags, was a tall, power- 
ful gipsy woman — the very woman who had carried 
off Charley. '"What noise was that I heard % Some 
mischief is being done here ! ' said the father ; ' get 
up, woman — I must have that heap of rags looked 
through.' The woman gave him a defiant look, and 
sat quite still ; but the father's ear heard a faint cry, 
and the father's eye caught sight of a tiny, little, 
naked white foot peeping out through the rags. He did 
not wait another instant, but seized the woman by the 
shoulders, and flung her off from her seat ; the servant 
tore open the heap of rags, and there, buried in 
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these dirty and loathsome things, lay little Charley, 
too terrified for a moment to speak, and too much 
braised and squeezed to move. The servant lifted 
him tip — then the little fellow put out his arms to his 
papa, crying, " Take Charley, take Charley — Charley 
does not like this nasty place." But papa could scarcely 
believe it was his Charley that spoke— all his bright 
glossy curls were gone — his soft, fair skin was stained 
a deep brown ; instead of his clean nice clothes, he 
wore a ragged shirt; altogether, the child was so 
changed that just for a minute his papa really did not 
know him ; but Charley kept on saying " I am Charley ; 
take me away from that cruel woman, dear papa, dear 
papa ; " and then papa began to feel quite sure it was 
indeed his own little child, and he took him in his 
arms, tore his dirty rag from off his back, and wrapped 
him well up in his own cloak, and went out of the 
tent. No one tried to stop him. The woman never 
spoke ; and papa was in such a hurry to get off with 
his child, that he went away and left the gipsies 1 camp 
without one word to any of them. He rode as fast as 
he could home, and on the steps of the house stood 
Charley's mamma. " Here he is, mamma. Here he 
is ! " Papa shouted out, as soon as he saw her. " He 
must be put into a warm bath, and then into bed." It 
was many many weeks before Charley's curls came 
again and before his skin lost the colour of the brown 
dye ; but by degrees he began to be the bright and 
fair Charley again that he had been before the gipsy 
stole him. 
" Oh papa," said Rosie, "what a dreadfully interesting 
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story. I am so glad Charley was found, — but suppose 
his papa had not found him, what would he and 
his mamma have done % But was the wicked gipsy 
woman who stole Charley punished ? " 

" Yes, dear, I believe she was," said Mr. Howard, 
" sent to prison and kept there for a long time ; and 
the camp went quite away, and no one ever saw any 
of those gipsies again in that neighbourhood." 

" Then gipsies are wicked," said Edith, " and our 
nursery maid was right." 

" Some gipsies are wicked, Edith, but not all," said 
Mr. Howard, "but we shall not have any more time 
to talk about the gipsies to-day because I see some- 
thing coming up the avenue — what can it be 1 " 

"It is our carriage," said Edith. "Yes, that it is — 
and there is our coachman on the box, and George by 
his side — and there is my own mamma, and she is 
coming to take me away." 

In another moment the door bell rang, and Edith 
dashed out into the hall, to see, and kiss, and hug her 
mamma. 

"When Mrs. Campbell came into the room where 
Mr. Howard and his children were, she thanked them 
very much for all their kindness to Edith, and said 
she was afraid her little girl would feel home quite 
dull for a few days, she had enjoyed her visit so very 
much. She then told them that Lucy was getting 
better every day, and that she bore more patiently 
than she had hoped or expected she would do, the 
being obliged to lie quite still 

" Will she be well enough to come to our Christmas 
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party and the tree ? " said Bosie. " I hope she will, 
for we cannot do without her. Do let her come, 
Mrs. CampbelL" 

" I certainly will let her come, said Mrs. Campbell, 
if she is well enough. But I am very much afraid she 
will not be allowed to move so soon as that. Christmas- 
day is only a fortnight off, and the doctor said yester- 
day it would probably be six weeks before he would 
let her put her foot to the ground. So, dears, I am 
afraid that there is not any chance that Lucy will be 
well enough to come to your Christmas party ; and it 
would only be unkind and tantalizing to her, to talk 
about it. So we will not mention the subject to her, 
but she would be very glad to see you both, whenever 
papa will let you come to the deanery." 

" I will certainly bring them some day very soon, 
to see Lucy," said Mr. Howard, "and then we can 
settle about the others; and how they are to be 
transported up here, for this grand party, but we 
won't say a word about it before poor Lucy ; and here 
comes the little traveller, all spruce and ready for her 
long journey home." 

"Only," said the little traveller, "it is a very 
short one ; it is not long enough to be called a journey, 
but I have been a great many very long journeys." 

" Have you, dear Edith 1 " said her mother. " I 
was quite ignorant of that fact, and where have the 
long journeys been to ? " 

"To the sea, to be sure, mamma, and to uncle 
Willie's, and to aunt Susan's. 

"Yes, my child, you certainly have been to all 
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these places, but not one of them deserves the name 
of a very long journey." 

" Then why. did Mr. Howard say, that going home 
was a very long journey 1 " 

"Mr. Howard only said that in fun," my little 
maiden ; he answered for himself ; " and now we must 
wish each other good bye, for mamma is anxious, I 
see, to be off, and to carry her chick with her." And 
then Mr. Howard kissed Edith, and Edith kissed 
Bosie and Katie a great many times, and said, " I shall 
come again some day and see you, dears, even though 
the pony did run away and hurt both Lucy and ma 
Good bye, darling precious Katie, good bye, darling 
precious Rosie;" and after these most affectionate 
farewells, she was lifted into the carriage beside her 
mamma, and the door was shut, and they drove away. 

Hose and Katie watched the carriage all down the 
avenue, and then when they could see it no more, 
went up into the school-room, feeling quite lonely and 
sad ; but I am happy to say that sister Sue was a 
kind sister to them that afternoon, and read them 
such wonderful fairy stories that they almost forgot 
Edith had gone away, and laughed till the tears came 
into their eyes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHILST Mr. Howard and Aunt Emma were at 
breakfast the following morning, there came a 
ring at the door bell, and a minute after the servant 
brought in a parcel which was directed to Miss Rose 
Howard. " Tell Miss Rose to come down, and that I 
want her," said Mr. Howard ; and down came Rose, 
and Katie with her. " What brings you, Miss Katie ? 
I only sent for Rose," said her father, when he saw 
both the little girls enter the room. 

" Oh papa, I thought I might come too," answered 
Miss Katie, " we were only playing, we were not at 
lessons, and Susan told me I might." 

" Papa was only joking with his little Katie. You 
are always welcome, my child, and I like to see you 
two inseparable, for I know where Katie is, there 
Rosie is ; and where Rosie is, there Katie is." This was 
Mr. Howard's answer to Katie, and it was followed 
by a good many kisses. Then he turned to Rosie, 
and asked her if she could guess what he wanted her 
for. 

" No, papa, I can't, and I don't like being made 
to guess things, for I always guess wrong. I like 
to be told, and then I am sure it is right." 
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"So I am to tell you, little maiden, at once, and 
not give you the trouble of guessing what I want 
you for, is it so ? " 

" Please, papa." 

" Well then," said Mr. Howard, " look here. What 
can this be, a large parcel, and it is directed to 
Miss Rose Howard ? " 

" Did you send it me, papa 3 " asked Rose. 

" No, indeed, Rosie, it has not come from me, and 
I don't know who it does come from." 

" Oh Rosie, dear Rosie," exclaimed Katie, do let 
us see what is in it." 

" I can't undo this hard knot, " said Rosie. " Papa, 
please undo it for me." So papa took the parcel and 
undid the hard knot, and opened the thick brown 
paper covering, and took out a beautiful new draught 
board, with such lovely red and white men ; and 
after that he took out a square cedar box, full of 
white ivory letters, and on this box a little paper 
was fastened, with these few words written within : 
"From George and Archie Seymour, to Miss Rose 
Howard; and we are very sorry that we made the 
pony run away. Please forgive us." 

Rosie could not read this writing herself, but her 
papa read it to her, and when he finished, she said, 
"Then these beautiful things come from those two 
naughty boys." 

" They do indeed," said papa, " but can't you find 
some other name for them than naughty, now that 
they have sent you these nice presents and say they 
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are so sorry to have caused the accident, and ask you 
to forgive them. 

" But ought I to forgive them, papa ? " 

"Yes, dear Rosie, you certainly ought, and I am 
sure you will, and leave off calling them naughty 
boys." 

"But, papa, they were naughty, and they did 
frighten the pony with that great monstrous dog, 
and they did make us all to be so much hurt." 

" True ! dear Rosie, and it is just for all this, 
then," said Mr. Howard, "that you must forgive 
them. If they had done you no harm, you would 
not have had anything to forgive. This is your first 
lesson in this very difficult duty, my little one." 

"What ought I to do, papa ? " 

" This, dear, you shall do," said her father, " you shall 
write a note of thanks for these nice presents, and I 
will take it with me, when I go by and by to the 
magistrates 1 meeting ; there I shall see Mr. Seymour, 
George and Archie's father. I will give the note 
to him, and I will ask him it when Walter comes 
home, he will allow the two boys to come up here 
some afternoon for a game of foot-ball, and then we 
may perhaps ask them to one of our Christmas 
parties." 

" But) papa, this is being very kind to them, not 
forgiving them only." 

" Well, love, and the best way to forgive any one 
that has done you harm is to do some kind act for 
them. You don't wish me not to ask these boys, 
do you 1 " 
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u No, papa, I don't wish that, and I am sure you 
know best what to do. May I say what I like in 
my note to the naughty boys ? " 

" Yes, love, you may, but be sure you don't call 
them, the naughty boys, in your note, " answered Mr. 
Howard with a smile. 

" Oh i I forget, " said Kosie. " I did not mean to 
call them so, and I will try not to do it again. But 
how shall I begin my note ? " 

" Suppose you consult with aunt Emma about this, 
Bosie, because I must write some letters before I go 
to the meeting, in half an hour's time. So get your 
note ready at once, my child, and bring it to me 
when it is finished." So the note was written and 
taken to papa in his room, just as he was about to 
start Now would you, my little readers, like to 
hear what Kosie said in her note ) I dare say you 
would, and so I will tell you. She said this : " My 
dear Master (jreorge and Archie Seymour. I am 
very much obliged to you for the beautiful things 
you have sent me. We will forgive you for making 
the pony run away. Edith and I are got quite well 
again, but Lucy is lame, and Miss Jones is very ill. 
Perhaps you will come and play at foot-ball with 
my brother "Walter some day when he comes home 
from school. Papa says you may. Good bye. I am 
little Rosie Howard." 

When Mr. Howard came home in the afternoon 
he went up straight into aunt Emma's room where 
the little girls were, and he told them that he had 
seen Mr. Seymour and had given him the note, and 
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that Mr. Seymour said his two boys had been 
exceedingly distressed and unhappy when they knew 
all the pain and anxiety and trouble that the accident 
had caused in both families ; and that they had been 
thinking a great deal about what they could do to 
show the little girls how sorry they were, and so 
they had gone off by themselves and spent all their 
money, every farthing of it, in buying presents for 
the two who had been most hurt ; and they had 
sent Lucy a backgammon board and a book which 
they thought would interest her very much. Also 
every day, Mr. Seymour said, he found out they 
went to inquire about Miss Jones, and they had 
taken her grapes, and several little things, which 
they fancied she might like. " So my dear Rosie," 
said Mr. Howard, when he had told them all this, " we 
will never call them those naughty boys again. They 
were thoughtless, and worse, disobedient; but they are 
really very very sorry, and I am sure they have learned 
a lesson which they won't easily forget, the lesson 
both of obedience, and of thoughtfulness for others." 

" Did you ask their papa, whether they might come 
and play at foot-ball 1 " said Katie. 

"Yes, Katie, I did, and they may come, if they 
don't feel too much ashamed; but their papa said 
he was not quite sure whether this might not be 
the case. Which day does Walter come home ? " 

"To-morrow week, papa," answered Rosie, "and 
then will be our party time ; and who may we ask 1 " 

" I will tell you to-morrow morning, dear children,'' 
said their father. "This evening after dinner, and 
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when you both are sound asleep, aunt Emma and I 
will put our heads together, and settle all about these 
most important parties. How many are we to have 9 
Why we must have one for the poor children and 
their mothers and fathers in the school-room, and 
there must be one for the servants ; and then I suppose 
there must be two or three days of riot and noise and 
bustle for the children of the house, which must find 
its end in a Christmas tree and a dance. Will that 
satisfy you, little ones, do you think % " 

" Oh yes, dear papa/' exclaimed the little ones, " that 
will do beautifully.'' 

" Then to-morrow morning, you both, and Susan, 
must come to me after breakfast, and I will tell you 
whom you may invite, and you can each write some of 
the notes of invitation. ,, 

" I can't write any, papa," said Katie, "I am not 
big enough. I only do pot-hooks." 

" Oh," said papa, " I think I must have forgotten 
what a little mite you still are — 'hardly higher than 
the table, and to write I am not able' — you must 
make sister Sue write for you. Bosie, can you manage 
any notes with your little fingers, or are you too 
small? " 

"lam a whole year older than Katie, papa, yon 
know, and so I am much bigger ; and if Sue will rule 
the lines for me, I can write the words ; and then it 
will be so nice to write and ask my own Mends." 

" I tell you what you may do this evening," said 
Mr. Howard, " you may settle whom you wish to ask, 
and tell me to-morrow morning." 
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So all the rest of that day the children were set- 
tling between themselves whom they would ask to 
their party, and there was scarcely a child in the whole 
neighbourhood that they had not made up their 
minds to have; and in the morning when papa called 
them to come and tell him whom they wanted to be 
asked, he was quite astonished at the number of little 
children that they had thought and talked about. 

" But, my darlings," said Mr. Howard, " we really 
can't ask all of these ; we should have no rooms to 
put them in, and no food to give them." 

" Oh, papa ! I am sure we could get food enough," 
cried Katie. " And then, both Rosie and I mean to 
give up our own beds." 

" And where do you mean to sleep ? " asked papa. 

" I shall sleep with nurse, and Rosie with Aunt 
Emma," was the answer. 

" But now listen to papa, Katie. I don't wish you 
and Rosie to give up your own beds, and I don't wish 
all the little children of the whole neighbourhood 
asked; you may ask your friends, and only your 
friends. Not every child that you have ever heard of" 

So a great many names were struck off from Rosie 
and Katie's list, and yet there were so many left on, 
that when these were counted up, they came to the 
number of thirty. 

Some of these were to come only to the tree and 
the dance in the evening of that same day, and the 
others were to be invited to stay for three or four 
days in the house. When these arrangements were 
made, and the children clearly understood whom they 
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might have, and who were not to be asked, Mr. 
Howard proposed to take them all three and nurse 
into town with him, that, they might have a good 
day's shopping, and get all kind of pretty things for 
the Christmas tree, and also as presents for the school 
children. 

" But," said Mr. Howard, " shall we all be able to* 
cram inside the carriage ? because I don't like to turn 
nursie outside this cold day, and Aunt Emma wants 
to come with us." 

"Oh, we can manage very nicely," said Katie, 
" because I can sit on nursie's lap, and Rosie can sit 
on yours. Oh, yes, let us all go." 

" Then," said papa, " we must be ready in half an 
hour ; but what shall you do about dinner ?" 

" Oh, we don't want any dinner ; there are lots of 
.shops where we can get some buns, and we can have 
some dinner tea when we come home, and that is a 
great treat to us." 

" "Well, but, Rosie," said her father, " suppose that 
you should begin to be dreadfully hungry, and turn 
quite white and faint. I am afraid the prospect of the 
dinner tea would not quite satisfy you. I have got a 
better scheme than that in my head, and it is this : 
we will all go together to some of the bazaars and 
get part of the shopping done, and then I will take 
you to Sir Andrew Hunt's, and Lady Hunt will give 
you some luncheon, and you can ask Ellen Hunt to 
come and stay Christmas week here, if her maram* 
and papa can spare her." 

" Oh, papa, how nice ! This is a charming plan. I 
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love Ellie Hunt, and I am so glad you are going to 
take us there." 

"And I am glad too, Rosie, that this plan pleases you 
so much," said their father; " and noWrun off to nurse, 
and tell her to get ready herself, and to get you ready, 
and that the carriage is to be at the door by eleven. " 

And away ran the two little ones, brim full of 
happiness, and excitement, and news which kept pour- 
ing into nurse's ears all the time she was dressing 
them. It was as much as ever she could do to get 
them and herself dressed and ready by eleven o'clock ; 
and she would not let them go without some food, 
though the children assured her they could not eat 
any. She knew better, and she made them have 
some nice pea-soup before she allowed them to go 
downstairs. When they went down into the hall 
they danced and skipped about like little goats, and 
the moment the carriage arrived, one flew to papa 
to tell him it was come, and the other to Aunt 
Emma to tell her the same, and the two or three 
minutes that they had to be kept waiting seemed 
to them very long, they were in such a hurry to be 
off. At last they were off, and a pretty tight pack 
it was inside the carriage. Papa was obliged to 
make a bargain with them both before they got in, 
that they should sit still and not chatter, and they 
promised him this ; and they really did keep their 
promise, though it was not very easy for them to 
do it, they were so very much excited. But now we 
cannot go with them into all the shops, nor into the 
bazaars, we must leave them to do this by them- 
k2 
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selves; they had quite a hard day's work, and they 
could not have managed at all well, without the dinner 
which kind Lady Hunt gave them. The carriage 
coming home was even more full than when it left 
home ; not that there were more people in, for that 
would have been scarcely possible, but there were 
five boxes full^ of goods which had been bought, and 
which must be taken home, even if there was no 
room for them. But the good old coachman con- 
trived to make' room, as he said he could not have 
his little ladies put about and disappointed ; but it 
was hard work, and I am afraid that both he and 
the footman had rather an uncomfortable drive. 

When the children first got into the carriage to go 
home, it was utterly impossible for them to keep their 
little tongues still : nurse had taken them to several 
places without papa and Aunt Emma, and so Rosie and 
Katie could not rest till they had told all that they had 
bought, when they were by themselves with nurse. 

Oh ! how much they had to say, and how they did 
chatter! Papa called them parrots and chattering 
magpies; but they did not care for these names, they 
knew that he loved to see them so happy, and it was 
only now and then such a shopping expedition' took 
place. Then there was another pleasure in store, 
namely this, that Lady Hunt had given Ellie leave to 
come, and had promised to send her on Christmas-eve. 

I am happy to say that neither Lucy with her 
lame leg, nor poor Miss Jones with her broken arm 
and injured head, had been forgotten on that busy 
and happy day. 
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Papa, aunt Emma, Susan, and the two little girls 
had each of them bought a beautiful present for these 
two, neither of whom would be able to take any share 
in the Christmas gaieties. 

These presents were to be made up into parcels 
and were to be sent or taken, by Christmas-day, 
both to Lucy Campbell and to Miss Jones. 

Poor Miss Jones ! She was still lying on her bed 
in good Dr. Birch's house. As soon as she was able 
to be removed, she was to be taken to her own Mends, 
and Dr. Birch had told Mr. Howard that this move 
would not be for another month, he feared, and that 
he thought there was no chance of her being able to 
undertake the charge of her pupils again. This was 
very sad, and Mr. Howard was deeply grieved about 
it ; but he said nothing to the children, as he did not 
like to make them unhappy ; but he had determined 
in his own mind to settle enough money on Miss 
Jones for the rest of her life, to enable her to live 
comfortably without pupils, and he suspected that 
Mr. Seymour meant also to do something for her. 

The week that followed the shopping day was a 
very busy one, there was so much to be done before 
the Christmas tree would be ready, so many little 
things to be made, in some of which the children could 
help, in others they could not ; then there was Elsie 
Lane's red cloak to be finished, and the articles for 
the prizes for the school children to be ticketed with 
their names, so that one way or other nurse, Susan, 
Aunt Emma, little ones, even papa, were as busy 
as bees all day long; and because they had so much 
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to do that they scarcely knew how to get through 
it, Mr. and Mrs. Neville (the clergyman and his wife) 
called and asked them if they would like to assist 
in making up wreaths of holly and laurel for the 
decoration of the school and church. 

Susan said that she certainly should like to assist 
in this work, and Aunt Emma could not bear the 
thought of refusing, and so this was added to what 
they had already on hand. Each day of that week 
went by very quickly, and Christmas-eve was come ; 
the red cloak was finished and taken down to the 
lodge, and given to Mrs. Walker, for little Elsie to 
put on and come to church in on Christmas-day. 
The prizes were all named for the school children, 
and sent down to the school with the beautiful wreaths 
of holly and camellias with their large red and white 
flowers, which Aunt Emma, Susan, and nurse had 
made. We shall hear more about these prizes by 
and by. 

When all this was done, Mr. Howard said, " Now, 
loves, there is one thing more which we must not 
forget, and this is, our presents to Lucy and Miss 
Jones. If you put on your things at once I will 
take you in the carriage just to see Miss Jones, if 
Dr. Birch will allow you to do so, and give her your 
Christmas presents with your own hands, which I 
am sure will please her, and then we will drive on 
to the Deanery and see Lucy, and leave the presents 
to be ready for her when she is moved into the 
drawing-room to-morrow morning. ,, 

'But, papa," said Edith, "who will take care of 
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Ellie Hunt when she arrives, and our two cousins, 
Sissy and Lizzy Clare ? " 

" Oh, Aunt Emma will take care of them, she is 
not going with us ; but if you don't wish to come 
with me, dear little ones, you need not do so, only I 
think it would greatly please poor Miss Jones to see 
you, and if you make haste we may get back before 
your young guests arrive. ,, 

" We will make great haste, dear papa; and we do 
wish to go with you." 

" Very well ; run away then," said Mr. Howard, 
" and be made ready, and tell Susan the carriage will 
be at the door in two minutes." 

They were wonderfully quick in making themselves 
ready, and were down stairs almost immediately after 
the carriage was announced, and the horses trotted 
away with them so briskly that they were at Dr. 
Birch's door in less than a quarter of an hour. Dr. 
Birch gave them leave to see Miss Jones, one at a 
time, just to ask her how she was, give her a kiss, 
and the present, and then come away. So one by one 
they went into her room, and did what they were 
told to do, and it did give her great pleasure to see 
them, and to know that she had been remembered by 
them all ; then when this was over, they asked Dr. 
Birch and his son, and his daughter Mary, to come to 
the large party, and dance, on New Year's Day. Mrs. 
Birch never went out, so it was no good asking her ; 
but the others said they should be very glad to come. 

Then they popped into the carriage again, and away 
they went at a good sharp trot to the Deanery. Mr. 
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Howard said they might have ten minutes chat -with 
Lucy and Edith. In the mean time he had given the 
presents for Lucy into her mother's charge, and he 
had asked that Edith, and little tiny bright Agnes, 
who was just three years old, might be allowed to come 
and spend two or three* days at the Hall,' but Mrs. 
Campbell said that as Edith had been there so very 
lately, and Lucy was still quite a prisoner to the sofa, 
she had rather only bring them up to the party, with 
the tree, and the dance, on New Year's Day; but 
Johnnie Campbell, the eldest boy, was allowed to 
accept Mr. Howard's invitation, and was to come to 
the Hall on the next day after Christmas for a week. 
When these arrangements were made, Mrs. Camp- 
bell called the little girls down stairs, telling them 
papa was waiting, and, after innumerable kisses from 
one darling to another, down they came, and they 
really did reach home again, and get into the house 
just the very minute before Ellie Hunt arrived. They 
took her upstairs and they showed her her room, 
and were talking together in the nursery, when they 
heard a loud knock at their door. Nurse said, " Come 
in!" and who should it be but Walter, just come 
back from school. The little girls flew upon him and 
devoured him with kisses ; they would not be shaken 
off, though he kept saying, " That will do, girls ; that 
will do!" "But Walter, darling boy!" they said 
over and over again, " we are so glad to see you ! " 
And then fresh kisses. Then Walter went off to the 
schoolroom to see Susan, and then into Aunt Emma's 
room to see her, and then downstairs to see Nero, 
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who was quite as enchanted as his sisters had been, 
I really do think, to see him, and barked and jumped 
up, and dashed about wildly. In the midst of this 
uproar, papa comes in, and then there was more joy, 
and more greetings, and, " How you are grown, my 
boy ! What a great big fellow you are getting ! " 

" Papa," then said Walter, " I have brought home 
two prizes. One for Latin verses, and one for English 
History." 

" Good, my boy ! " said his father, " I hope it shows 
you have been working well this half year. Have 
you seen your sisters and Aunt Emma 1 " 

" Yes, papa ; they are growing big girls, I had 
rather they would keep little. I don't want Rosie to 
grow old." 

" But, Walter, how are you to keep her down ? 
both she and Katie will assert their right to grow, 
even as you do, my boy. But who can be coming 
now, for I hear carriage wheels? Oh, it must be 
Aunt Clare, and Sissy and Lizzy. I had almost for- 
gotten they were expected." 

" I am sorry they are coming, papa. I never did 
like those two girls, and aunt makes such a fuss with 
them." 

" But, dear Walter, perhaps you will like them 
better this time; they certainly were very much 
spoiled when we saw them last, but they are older 
now, and perhaps Aunt Clare thinks we make as 
much fuss about Rose and Kate, as we think she does 
about Lizzy and Sissy." 

This conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
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of Aunt Clare herself, and with her were Lizzy and 
Sissy. Mr. Howard welcomed his sister-in-law and 
her children very kindly, and sent for his own little 
girls to come and see their cousins. Down came 
Susan, Hosie and Katie, and Aunt Clare said, as most 
aunts do say, when they see their little nieces after 
some months' absence, "How very much you are 
grown, my loves ! I should scarcely have known you 
again ; why you have quite outgrown Sissy, and when 
she was here last she was taller than either of you." 

"„ Sissy is very short for her age : everybody says so," 
here broke in Miss Lizzy, who was a bonnie good- 
humoured girlie of about eight ; " but I don't intend 
my cousins to outgrow me." 

But here they were interrupted by the entrance of 
the footman, announcing that tea was ready in the 
school-room, and, as they were all ready for it, away 
they ran, and forgot which was the tallest, and which 
was the shortest. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AS the children went upstairs to tea, and whilst 
they were at tea, they discussed amongst them- 
selves the probability of a visit in the night from 
Fairy Bountiful. EUie Hunt and Lizzy and Sissy 
Clare asked what Rose and Kate could mean by 
Fairy Bountiful, and by her visits on Christmas night. 
" But, EUie," said Kate, "it is quite true that Fairy 
Bountiful came last Christmas night, and left half 
a crown and some other presents on my pillow, and 
on Rosie's, and I hope very much she will come again 
to-night. ,, 

" I should so like to see a fairy," said Ellie, "that 
I should try to keep awake if I thought she would 
come to me ; will she come, Rosie, do you think % " 

" I don't know, Ellie," answered Rosie ; " but you 
must not try to keep awake, because papa says, she 
never comes except to little children who are asleep." 

" What a pity ! " said Ellie, "I do so very much 
want to see a fairy, and this would have been such 
a good opportunity. But, perhaps she won't come 
at all, Ellie." 

"That," said Rose, "we shan't know till the 
morning." 

" Of course, she won't come ! " here exclaimed Sissy 
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Clare, "just as though there were such things as fairies!*' 
And in this kind of way the little girls talked on till 
they grew tired of the subject and forgot the fairies 
for something else. But, in the morning, the morn- 
ing of Christmas Day, when Rosie and Katie awoke 
and opened their eyes, they found that Fairy Bountiful 
had indeed been to see them in the night, and had 
left on each of their pillows a new five-shilling piece 
and a beautiful book; they screamed with delight, 
'•' Oh ! nursie, nursie, look, look, Fairy Bountiful has 
been, and see what she has left on our pillows : we 
must go and show our presents to Ellie, and Sissy, 
and Lizzy.'* 

" No ! No ! " said nurse. " I won't have you go 
till you are dressed ; it will be quite time enough 
then." 

" But, nursie," said Rose, " do you think she has 
been to them too ? I do so want to know. Oh, do 
let us dress as quickly as possible ! " 

When the five little girls met for breakfast in the 
school-room, at eight o'clock, lo and behold ! it became 
known that every one of them had had a visit in the 
night from Fairy Bountiful, and she had laid on each 
pillow the same gift, a new five-shilling piece, and a 
beautiful book. They were all enchanted, and in 
such high spirits; and so full of talk about this 
charming fairy. 

Sissy Clare would keep saying, "I know very 
well that the presents were not left by any fairy 
at all, and that there are no such things as fairies. 
My mamma says there are not, and besides, I heard 
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the door open, and I heard footsteps and a noise, 
and fairies don't let their footsteps be heard." 

"lam quite sure," said Eosie, " that Fairy Bounti- 
ful gave me my presents, and she chose for me 
the very book of all the books in the world that 
I did want to have. Wasn't that kind of her 1 " 

And said Katie, " She has given me the book I 
wanted too ; good Fairy Bountiful ! " 

" Oh ! I wish I could have seen her, M exclaimed 
Ellie. 

At this moment in comes Walter. " Well, girls, have 
you got a cup of tea for me this morning 1 I shall 
be famished if I get nothing till the late breakfast 
time, so I mean to have some of yours." 

"Oh, Walter, Walter !" said his sister, "look at 
our presents which we found on our pillows this 
morning, given us by Fairy Bountiful Did she come 
to you?" 

" I should rather think not," said Walter. " I am 
not a baby to believe in fairies." 

" Nor am I, Walter," said Sissy Clare, "lam quite 
sure there are no fairies, and that it is all nonsense 
that a fairy put these things on our pillows." 

" Well ! give me my tea and never mind your 
presents," answered Master Walter, feeling aggrieved 
in his heart that Fairy Bountiful had not been to 
see him and had not left anything on his pillow; 
he looked rather glum and cross, and did not speak ; 
when the door opened, and Mr. Howard came in 
with Susan. 

The children jumped up, and ran to kiss him, 
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and he kissed them all round, and wished them many 
and many a happy Christmas, and then seeing that 
they were eager to speak, and, guessing what it would 
be about, he asked them, " And did Fairy Bountiful 
come to visit any, or all, of you last night 1 " 

"She did come, papa," "She did come, uncle/' 
were the answers. 

" Well now let me see what she left on your pillow," 
said Mr. Howard 

"These beautiful books, and these nice pieces of 
money," said the children, holding them up for 
inspection. 

"But, papa," said Bosie, "she forgot Sue, and 
she forgot Walter." 

" Are you sure she did ?" said papa. 

" Walter says she did, and so does sister Sue." 

" But," said papa, " suppose that Fairy Bountiful 
came to me in the night, saying, — ' Walter is a big 
boy, and perhaps he may not like me, a little tiny 
fairy, to leave anything on his pillow. Children are 
not frightened at fairies, and they love them ; but 
big boys are sometimes frightened at fairies, and 
sometimes they don't love them, and neither do young 
ladies always love them, so I have not paid any visit 
to Walter or to Susan; but I have not forgotten 
them, and I shall leave this present for each of 
them ;' — so, Walter, take yours, and, Susan, take yours," 
said their father, putting a little parcel into the two 
hands. 

"Do let us see what Fairy Bountiful gave papa to 
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give you," said the children, crowding round Walter 
and Susan ; and Walter having quite recovered his 
temper with his cup of tea, and when he knew that 
Fairy Bountiful had not forgotten him, opened his 
parcel, and found in it a bright golden guinea, and 
Susan found just the same in hers. 

" Oh, papa, how kind ! " they both exclaimed, and 
they both kissed him. 

" But," said papa, "you ought to kiss Fairy Bountiful 
and not me/ 1 

" Ah, but we big ones know who Fairy Bountiful 
is," answered Walter. 

"And so do I," said little Bosie, "though I am 
not a big one; but, I like to think it was Fairy 
Bountiful, though I know quite well it was papa, 
our own darling papa, and Aunt Emma who gave us 
the presents ; " and after this speech papa's little 
daughters smothered him with kisses, which he did 
not object to. 

" Is breakfast finished % " then asked Mr. Howard. 
" Because, if it is, I want you to sing me the Christmas 
Hymn which Aunt Emma has been teaching you this 
week. We shall just have time to sing it before the 
prayer bell rings. Who can play it ? " 

" I can, papa," said Susan. 

" Then, love, sit down to the piano at once," said 
her father. " Walter, you will join us ; won't you, my 
boy?" 

" I can't sing," said Walter ; " but I will listen." 

" And try too," said his father. " Now begin." 
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And then, with their clear, sweet young voices, and 
with their innocent hearts, they sang the Christmas 
Hymn — 

" Hark ! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King," 
&o., &o. 

When the hymn had been sung, their father asked 
Katie and Rose if they could say their Christmas 
verses. 

" Oh, yes, we can ; and may we say them to you 
now ? " was the answer. 

" You may, dears," said their father ; and then the 
two little sisters repeated, almost without a mistake, 
the first twenty verses of the second chapter of St. 
Luke. Just as they had finished, the prayer bell 
rang, and so they all went downstairs into the hall, 
where the servants were assembled, and before Mr. 
Howard began to read prayers, he wished them all 
round a happy Christmas. Then there was a very 
hearty hymn sung by servants, children, guests, and 
Aunt Emma ; and how beautiful the hall looked, with 
its wreaths of holly and bunches of red berries, and 
the bright Christmas morning sun shining in through 
the painted oriel window, and throwing the crimson 
and blue and orange lights here and there and every- 
where ! The children went in a body to the morning 
service, and they thought that they had never seen 
the church look so nice. It was a beautiful church 
at all times, but with its decorations it really did 
look very striking, and so cheerful, and glad, quite 
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in harmony with the solemn gladness of the Christmas 
festival. When the hymn was given out, — the very 
hymn the children had sung with their father in the 
morning, — there was quite an excitement in their 
faces, and they sang so heartily and so loud that Mr. 
Howard was afraid they would attract the attention 
of the congregation ; but he could not find it in his 
heart to check them, they seemed so happy and so 
thoroughly in earnest. 

After service, there was a great greeting of Mends, 
and a great many Christmas wishes expressed for, 
from, and to, the rich and the poor members of the 
parish and of the congregation, and Mr. Neville asked 
Mr. Howard and Mrs. Clare whether they would 
allow their children to come to the school-room at four 
o'clock and help to give away the prizes to the school 
children. After that there was to be a tea-drinking 
for the school children in one room, and of visitors, 
little and big, young and old, in an adjoining room; 
and when tea was over, all who could and would sing 
were requested to join in some Christmas carols, 
to be sung in the school-room, till it was time for 
evening service. All this sounded delightful in the 
children's ears, and they begged and prayed that their 
papa and their mamma would allow them to go. 
Mr. Howard and Mrs. Clare consented, and told 
Mr. Neville that they would be in the school-room by 
four o'clock, — with their children ; and Mr. Howard 
also told Mr. Neville that directly he got home he 
would tell the housekeeper to send down cakes and 
buns for the school children's tea, and a very nice 
L 
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cake, which had been made for his own family, as 
his contribution to the visitors' tea-table. And, to tell 
you the truth, Mr. Neville was exceedingly glad of 
these contributions, for he found that a great many 
more children, both rich and poor, were coming than 
he had expected; so a little help in the bun and 
cake line was most acceptable. 

So Mr. Howard and his party went back to the 
Hall, and before they sat down to dinner they saw 
a large basket packed quite tight with good things, 
to be sent down to the school; and then there was 
no time to be lost; they found they had only an 
hour and a half before they must be down at the 
school again. 

When the five little girls came into the drawing- 
room before dinner, — that is to say, Ellie Hunt, Sissy 
and Lizzy Clare, Rosie and Kate, they did indeed 
look like little Christmas children; for round each 
head was a wreath of holly-leaves and berries. "Rosie 
looked most sweet with her fair curls streaming down 
her back and over her dark rich blue dress. Next 
to her Ellie Hunt was the dearest-looking, because 
she had a gentle tender little face; but all looked 
nice, and they all got a great many kisses on the 
strength of their wreathed heads. Walter and Susan 
were quite as much interested as the young ones 
were in Mr. Neville's plan for the afternoon, and said 
they would both help in the carol-singing, and in 
giving away the prizes, and at the school children's 
tea. Nurse was to come down to the school with 
them, and so be ready to take any of the little ones 
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home who might grow tired. It was cold and clear 
and crisp when they started for their walk to the 
school, a quarter before four; the western sky was 
brilliantly lighted up with scarlet and golden clouds, 
the pale moon was beginning to rise, and the 
beauty of the evening was great : they all enjoyed 
the walk and the glory of the sinking sun and of 
the illuminated sky. But this quieter mood was soon 
exchanged for a more congenial one to the ages of 
the children ; for no sooner did they enter the school- 
room than they were in the midst of bustle and light, 
and noise and activity. Great taste had been shown 
in the arrangements of the texts, and in the decorations 
for the school-room, which was also very prettily 
lighted up with coloured suspended lamps ; the school 
children were in raptures. 

" Oh, Miss Hose ! Oh, Miss Elate ! did you ever 
see anything so beautiful?" was the exclamation of 
several of the children to the young Howards when 
they came in. 

It was very nice for all these little girls to be able to 
help first in giving away the prizes, — and such useful 
prizes too, warm grey cloaks, flannel petticoats, pretty 
books and work-boxes, and for the tiny ones in the 
infant school, dolls and tops, &c, — and then, before 
they went into the room where the tea was made 
ready for the guests, they helped to the utmost of 
their power in carrying round cake and buns, and 
bread-and-butter and tea, to the hungry school children, 
till Mr. Howard, fearing that they would really be 
too tired, came and fetched them away and seated 
l2 
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them all very cosily in the visitors' room, where they 
were waited upon, instead of waiting. Tea refreshed 
them, and they were as gay as larks by the time the 
singing of the Christmas carols began, and joined in 
those tunes that they knew, very heartily. By-and-by 
the bells for evening service began to ring out, and 
Mr. Howard then came up to his own little girls and 
said that nurse was waiting to take them home ; and 
he thought that they would probably be quite tired 
and ready to go ; but, on the contrary, they wanted 
very much to stay and to be allowed to go to the 
evening service. 

"Dear papa," said Bosie, "do let us stay, don't 
send us home ; we are not tired, and all the other 
little girls are going to stay, and the church is to be 
so pretty, all lighted up, and there is going to be 
such beautiful singing ; do let us stay." 

" Well, my darling," said papa, " you may stay if 
you are sure you are not too tired. What does Katie 
sayl" 

"I wish very much indeed to stay, papa dear," 
answered Katie for herself: "littler girls than me 
are going to stay, and Lizzy and Sissy and EI lie all 
mean to stay; so nurse need not wait." 

Nurse was very glad to hear that her little ladies 
were allowed to remain and go to church, because she 
wished very much to go herself, and it would have 
been quite a disappointment to her if she had had to 
go home ; but she was far too good a servant and too 
respectful to say this, till she knew what her master 
wished. The service was exceedingly hearty, and the 
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singing and chanting very good. Great pains had 
been taken with it, and the result was most successful 
The church looked beautiful, with its wreathed arches 
and pillars, and its lofty lighted-up aisles and chancel ; 
and then, when the blessing had been given, and the 
western door flung open to let the congregation go 
forth, the pealing organ struck up the grand Halle- 
lujah Chorus, and the chords, the triumphant chords, 
of this splendid chorus came wafted on the soft night 
air, and seemed to follow the congregation on their 
wending-homeward way. 

Bosie and Katie each took one of papa's hands, and 
walked home with him ; the service, the music, the 
still night with its stars and full-orbed moon, all 
quieted and solemnized even the minds of these little 
ones, and Bosie said very gently, " Was it such a 
night as this, dear papa, when the shepherds saw the 
angels in the sky, and heard them sing their song 1 " 

"Perhaps so, my darling, only warmer and still 
more beautiful ; because the air of Palestine is more 
clear than ours, and the stars shine brighter and the 
moon looks larger." 

" But this night is very beautiful, papa," answered 
Bosie. " I was never out so late as this before, and 
I thought night was dark, and not so bright as it is." 

" Yes, but, Bosie, it is not always as bright as this ; 
sometimes it is very dark indeed, and there is no 
moon, and no stars are visible ; indeed, no light of any 
kind to guide ; then if you were out. you would feel 
and say night was very dark. 19 

Just then something moved amongst the trees 
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on the left side of the road, and the children felt 
disposed to be frightened, and clung to papa ; and then 
there was a noise — a low, moo, moo ! 

" Oh, what can that be % " said Katie ; " is it a ghost 1 
There 1 look ! it moves. Oh, papa, cany me ; I am 
ao frightened;" and she clung to him closer and closer. 

" What's the matter, Katie 1 " said her papa ; " it is 
only a cow that we have disturbed, and I dare say she 
is quite as frightened at you as you are at her. Look, 
there she goes away amongst the trees. Do you 
think now she is a ghost ?" 

" No, I don't, because I can see now it is only a 
cow ; but it did frighten me dreadfully, it looked so 
large and white when I first saw it." " Papa," asked 
Bosie, " did you ever see a ghost 1 " 

"Did I ever see a ghost, Bosie?" answered Mr. 
Howard; "no! never! and do you know, I don't 
think that I ever shall see one." 

" I hope I never shall, papa," said Bosie, " it would 
frighten me so dreadfully ; don't they always come at 
night, and when it is quite dark, and when you are 
quite alone % " 

" My belief is, dear Bosie," said her father, " that 
they never come at all — that there are no such things 
as ghosts, though sometimes people fancy that there 
are, and that they have seen them — at all events, dear 
child, I am quite sure that you need never expect one 
to visit you. Then, again, I know that no one is ever 
quite alone ; there is one eye which always sees you, 
whether it is dark or light, day or night, and there is 
one hand which will always guide you, if you are 
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a good child, and pray to be guided and taken 
care of." 

" Yes, dear papa, I know this ; but sometimes I 
forget it," whispered little Eosie, " and if a ghost did 
come, God would take care of me, wouldn't He ? " 

"Whatever comes — illness, sorrow, fear, danger — 
at all times and in all places, He will take care of 
those that seek Him and love Him." 

" Here we are ! come back home," exclaimed Katie 
just at this moment, " and here comes old Nero to 
meet us ; don't let him jump upon me, papa. I don't 
like hinn to do that in the dark." 

" Down, Nero, down ! " said Mr. Howard to the big 
dog, in answer to his little girl's appeal. " In, Nero, 
in I" 

And Nero went in, and then all the rest of the 
party followed him ; and though the children had en- 
joyed their cold late moonlight walk very much, they 
were not sorry to find themselves at home, and to 
gather round the blazing bright fire in the halL 

" Are the young ladies ready to come to bed ? " 
asked nurse, when she had taken her bonnet and 
shawl off. " It is late for them, sir." 

" So it is, nurse," said Mr. Howard, "but I can't 
let them go without some supper, after their walk ; it 
is a long time since they had tea. What say you, 
Aunt Clare — won't Lizzy and Sissy want some 
supper?" 

" Indeed we shall," answered Lizzy and Sissy for 
themselves; "we always have supper on Sunday 
nights." 
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" This is not Sunday, this is Christmas-day," said 
Katie. 

" It is just the same/ 9 answered Lizzy. 

" It is not, Lizzy/' said Bosie ; " for Sunday conies 
every week, and Christmas-day only once a year." 

" And as it only comes once a year," here broke in 
Mr. Howard, "we let things be done which could 
not be done if it came oftener ; and so I shall let you 
all stay up till after supper." 

It was quite ten o'clock before the children were 
in bed that night ; but they had had a very happy 
Christmas-day ; and so, even if they were rather tired, 
it did not so much matter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE next day the football match was to come off. 
At breakfast-time, Mr. Howard asked Walter 
how many boys he expected. 

"About ten," said Walter. 

" Who are they 1 " said his father. 

"The two Seymours," replied Walter, "young 
Campbell, the three Nevilles, arid two cousins of 
theirs ;" and some others whose names we never heard 
of before, and never may hear of again ; and so we 
need not detail them. 

" When do they come 1 " then asked Mr. Howard, 
"because I must see them and invite them in to 
luncheon, provided Aunt Emma can find food enough 
for a dozen hungry boys." 

"We can manage that," said Aunt Emma; "there 
is that great round of Christmas beef." 

" Oh, capital," said Walter, "that will do beauti- 
fully. Give us some mince pies, Aunty, do ; boys 
always like them, and we shall be downright hungry. 
I say, girls, mind and keep out of our way ; we should 
be sorry to hit you, but if you come in our way, you 
must take the chance." 

"That is not a very chivalrous speech to your 
sisters, Walter," said his father, "nor one I quite 
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like ; it is for you to take care and keep out of their 
way ; they will be on the south terrace, and you will 
be in the park below that terrace, and then you can't 
hurt them, and they will have the pleasure of seeing 
you play." 

"But, papa," answered Walter, "I had quite 
meant that we should play on the terrace; it is 
much the best place, and the girls can see us out of 
the windows." 

"No, Walter; I don't mean you to play on the 
terrace. You will have far more room in the park, 
and you will do no harm there ; and there you must 
be, and leave the terrace to your sisters, Aunt Emma, 
and me ; it is no great hardship, my boy, and so don't 
look as though a wrong had been done you. In little 
and in great things, one of life's lessons is, that we 
must give up our own way ; and the sooner we learn 
that lesson the better." 

"But, papa, are boys then always to give in to 
girls r 

" No, Walter ; certainly not, or the girls would be 
very soon exceedingly disagreeable and exacting ; but 
in this case, the tyrant is papa, and it is to papa's will 
that his little son has to submit, and I hope he won't 
find it a very hard matter to do so." 

" No, dear papa," said Walter, clearing his brow 
from a dark look that was trying to settle there ; 
" I never thought you a tyrant, and I believe you are 
right, and that the park is the best place for us, and I 
won't say another word about the terrace." 

"That's my good and dear boy," said his father, 
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much pleased at Walter's victory oyer himself and his 
wayward will ; " and now then about the ball ; is it 
in good order ? have you seen it 1 " 

"No, indeed I have not, papa; I forgot all 
about it." 

" Then we will go together and look at it ; it will 
hardly do to have asked all these young gentlemen to 
a game at football, and when they arrive, for them to 
find no ball to play with. We must manage to get 
one somewhere if ours won't do." 

" They are sure to have one at the Grammar School," 
said Walter, " if ours won't do." 

" Come and see, my boy," said Mr. Howard ; and 
they went out together. 

Thanks to the gardener, who had heard about this 
football match, there was a ball all ready, and in 
prime order, and as they had not got quite enough 
boys to make a good game, Mr. Howard asked the 
gardener's and the bailiff's son to join in the match ; 
they were both nice lads, and at the grammar-school 
in the neighbouring cathedral town, and they were 
now both at home for the holidays. When these 
matters were arranged, Mr. Howard and Walter went 
back to the house, to be ready to receive the boys as 
they arrived, and to invite them in to luncheon. 
Mr. Howard was particularly anxious to welcome the 
two young Seymours, and to set them at ease, and 
make them feel no ill-will was entertained towards 
them. They came last, and when they were shown 
into the haU, where all the rest of the football party 
were assembled, they looked very shy and awkward ; 
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but Mr. Howard's kind and considerate manner 
overcame this shyness, and won both their hearts. 

" I am glad to see you, my boys," he said, " and by- 
and-by my little daughter Rose will thank you herself 
for the very beautiful presents you sent her ; she is 
quite well again, and hopes to be on the terrace with 
her sisters to watch you all play. 1 ' 

" Oh, Sir," said Archie Seymour, " but we are so 
sorry for what happened ; we never meant it." 

"I know that, my boy," answered Mr. Howard, 
"and I know how you have both tried to make 
amends for the mischief caused by the accident ; but 
shake hands, and say no more about it : you did not 
come here to talk over bygones, but to enjoy the 
present day ; so now let us join the others. I think 
they are waiting for us. w 

Yes, they were waiting, and were beginning to 
be very impatient, as is the wont of boys if they are 
kept waiting a few minutes. Away they all went, 
some fourteen in number, and a grand scuffle they had 
with the ball The game lasted two hours, and several 
of the boys got rather bad bruises, and one sprained 
his ankle ; but still, when it was over, and they came 
in to luncheon, they all declared they had jolly fun, 
and an awfully good game ; — and were they not hungry ! 
That red round of beef was exceedingly acceptable, 
and so were the mince pies, and all the other good 
things which had been provided for them. 

Aunt Emma, Susan, Rose, and Kate were all at 
luncheon, and when it was over, Mr. Howard took 
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Rosie's hand and introduced her to the two Seymour 
boys, and said, " This is my little daughter Rose, and 
she has something to say to you ;" and this something 
was — 

" Thank you so much for sending me those very 
nice presents, and will you please to come to our 
large party and the dance on New Year's Day 1 " 

The boys hardly knew what to say; but Mr. 
Howard made it straight for them by asking them if 
they thought their father would allow them to accept 
Miss Hose Howard's invitation, because, if so, they 
would be very glad to see them. 

And the boys said that they hoped their father 
would allow them to do so ; that it was very kind 
indeed of Mr. Howard to ask them, and that they 
would send an answer when they got home, and had 
talked to their father about it. 

On the whole, the football match had been very 
successful, and the boys all went away in high spirits, 
and well pleased with their day's entertainment. 

Each day brought some fresh excitement to the 
little girls, in the arrival of one or other of the 
young guests who were invited for the New Year's 
party; but one day of that week there was a 
very great excitement caused throughout the house- 
hold, and this is what caused it. Mr. Howard, 
partly for the gratification of his own little son, and 
the boys then staying in the house, and partly because 
he wished to show a general kindness to the neigh- 
bourhood, had shortly before asked the master of the 
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hounds to appoint his park as one of the meeting- 
places some early day, and the day came in this very 
Christmas week. 

" Aunt Emma," said Mr. Howard at breakfast that 
morning, " we must keep open house to-day. I hope 
all that good round of beef is not gone, and I hope, 
too, you have got plenty more to give us besides 
that?" 

" Oh, yes, Edmund," answered Aunt Emma, " we 
heard time enough yesterday to make all due prepa- 
rations, that the meet would take place here to-day, 
and cook and kitchen-maid have been very busy ever 
since five o'clock this morning ; for we thought food 
would be wanted in the kitchen as well as the dining- 
room." 

"Yes, and most likely it will — at all events we 
must be prepared. Walter, I have had your grey 
pony exercised this morning, because, had he been 
too fresh, the excitement of the meet might have 
made him rather too much for you. Do you think 
you shall be able to hold him in, or had you rather 
follow on foot with the other boys % You must re- 
member you are not accustomed to this kind of riding, 
and it is not without peril, horses get so madly excited 
sometimes. 1 ' 

"I am not afraid, papa. I have been out once 
before with the hounds — it wouldn't be half the fun 
to go on foot. I am sure I can stick on — so do let 
me ride." 

" I am quite willing to let you go, my boy, but I 
am not at all willing that you should come home with 
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a broken head or leg, so I must make this bargain 
with you — that you will keep with me and the groom 
as much as you possibly can, and do not try to do 
things which are perfectly safe for an older and more 
experienced rider than you are, but which would not 
be safe for you. Will you be guided by me, my boy, 
if you go ? I have hunted a good bit in my life, and 
I think you may trust yourself to me." 

" Oh, yes, papa," said Walter ; " I don't know a 
better rider than you, and I had rather be with you 
than any one else." 

" Good, my boy ; then we will keep together, and 
the old father must not be rash, for the young son's 
sake, nor allow the old excitement to seize him. We 
will keep each other in order, Walter." 

" Are you going to turn out in pink, papa ? " 

" No, no ! Walter ; it is years since I went out in 
that costume. I shall go in sober grey. My hunt- 
ing days are over, and I have no wish for them to 
return. I am not so light of heart, or so light of 
limb, as I was in 'auld lang syne/ " 

At this moment the door opened, and in rushed 
Bosie and Katie looking so excited and so eager. 

" Oh, papa ! papa ! the hounds are come, and such 
a number of men in scarlet coats are galloping about 
the park, and some are coming up the avenue, and 
they are jumping over the fence." 

"Yes, indeed, here they are," said Mr. Howard. 
" Go and get ready, Walter, and we will both mount 
at the stable. Aunt Emma, you and the girls will 
be quite safe on the terrace, and I have ordered the 
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coachman to be ready with the carriage to take you, 
if the hounds go in any direction where the carriage 
can follow." 

In a few minutes, Mr. Howard and Walter, with 
two grooms in attendance, were mounted, and joined 
the group of red-coated hunters in front of the 
house. The little girls, with Susan and Aunt Emma, 
came out on the terrace to see the gathering, and then 
the start. The horses were very fresh, prancing and 
whisking about, and looking ready to fly over the 
moon at least, and the hounds kept baying and 
snuffling and barking. 

At last the signal was given. The cover they were 
going to draw was about half a mile from the house, 
and off there they all went. The little girls almost 
screamed with delight and terror, when they saw one 
horse after another go tearing across the park, and 
leaping over a rapid streamlet which ran between*fche 
house and the cover to which they were hastening. 

" Oh, look ! aunty, there is one man off, and his 
horse is scampering away — there he goes, trying to 
catch it — oh, it is coming this way — can it get to 
usl" 

"No, dears, it can't — you are quite safe. Look, 
there are two of our garden men gone to help and 
catch the horse. There ! it is caught ! I think papa 
and Walter are just going to cross the little stream — 
how will Walter manage it 1 " 

" He can manage that, aunty," said Susan, " for he 
practised jumping it yesterday — there, he is over, and 
papa, too, and the grooms. 7 * 
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u Oh, they are gone quite out of sight," said Rosie, 
" and we shan't see them any more — what a pity ! 
Aunty, do order the carriage and let us follow 
them." 

" Papa said it was no good following them till they 
came out of that wood ; he ia going to send back one 
of the grooms to tell us when to have the carriage, 
and where to go ; so we will wait patiently." 

They were in and out of the house for the next 
hour ; then, as Rosie and Katie were standing on the 
terrace, straining their necks and eyes in hopes of 
seeing the red horsemen again, they perceived some 
brown animal creeping on the top of a lowish wall 
which wound round the flower-garden. They thought 
at first that it was a dog — then they saw that it was 
not. Aunt Emma and Susan joined them as they 
were intent upon watching this creeping brown 
creature. The little girls put their fingers on their 
lips, thereby asking for silence, and then pointed to 
the wall and the crouching animal on it. 

"It is the fox," whispered Aunt Emma, " escaping 
in this way from its pursuers." 

Creep, creep, creep, went the fox, stealthily, quietly, 
slowly, and Rosie, Katie, Susan, and Aunt Emma 
watched it with the greatest interest ; and now they 
again began to hear the baying hounds, and saw them 
at some little distance off, coming in full cry towards 
where they stood. 

"Oh, aunty! will the poor fox escape?" said 
Rose. 

" I hope it will, Rosie, but I don't know ; they are 

M 
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cm its scent ; but I think by the way they are wander- 
ing about, that the cunning fox has baffled them. 
See, see, the fox has got on to the top of the green- 
house, and is crouching down there.'* 

" Oh, aunty, 1 ' said Kate, " here are the dogs coming 
into the garden and all round us ; what shall we do % 
we shall be killed ! and look, the hunters are leap- 
ing our iron fence ; they will be on the terrace in a 
minute ! what shall we do ? Oh, there is papa ! " 

" Papa, papa 1 " shouted out the frightened child, 
" come and save us ! " 

But papa was too far off to hear, neither could he 
see that the dogs, in the eagerness of the chase, had 
got through the iron palings, and been all about the 
flower-garden and on the terrace, and that some of the 
hunters had followed them, and were trampling every- 
thing about, and were doing great mischief. In vain 
the huntsman blew his horn and tried to recall the 
dogs; in vain the gentlemen shouted out to those 
who, not being gentlemen, but farmers and shopkeepers, 
had joined the hounds, had leaped oyer the inclo- 
sure, and got into the flower-garden and around the 
children, to come back ; and one man said in a loud 
voice, " Young ladies, have you seen the fox 9 It is 
somewhere about, I am sure." No answer. 

Another man said, "Speak out, ladies, if you 
please ; have you seen the fox ? " No answer. 

"lam sure they have, by their silence," said the 
first speaker. 

What more would have passed I cannot say, because 
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just then a friend of Mr. Howard's dismounted, and 
having tied his horse to the gate, came up to them 
and said, — 

" My dear young ladies, I am very sorry that you 
should have been frightened in this way by the hounds ; 
but the scent led them on, and they would not be 
kept back. Let me place you in safe shelter in that 
greenhouse, and then in a few minutes we will draw 
off the hounds, and leave you in peace." 

So this kind friend took them all under his shel- 
tering wing into the greenhouse ; and as the hounds 
were now right between them and the house, and 
therefore they could not go there, it was the best 
place for them to take shelter in, and also they 
could see the fun there, which they were very anxious 
not to miss. 

In the mean time where was the poor fox ? "We 
left him on the roof of the greenhouse : there he lay 
for a few minutes, and then began slowly to descend by 
a sloping pole which was leaning against the green- 
house on one side ; from this pole he took a leap, and 
got down on to some cucumber-frames, and then off from 
them on to some other glass, and so on, and on, till he 
came to the stables ; there, unluckily, one of the stable- 
men saw him, and not having the compassion for him 
that the ladies had had, he ran at full speed to the 
hunters, and told them where to find the fox. The 
huntsman blew his horn, the hounds came to the call, 
and then off in the direction of the stable they all 
started, but not before the fox was aware of them, and 
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off too ; but they had recovered the scent, and so the 
chase was renewed, and a good long run of two miles 
they had after the wary creature. The ladies and 
children all popped into the carriages and followed 
them. They saw a good deal, and they met a good 
many friends before they returned home ; and they 
would have stayed out much longer, only that it began 
to snow, and turned so cold, that Aunt Emma was 
afraid for them, and ordered the coachman to drive 
home. 

As for the hounds and hunters, they went on a 
great way further, and it was quite late in the day 
before they returned. 

The poor fox had been caught and killed, and its 
brush was given to Walter, who brought it home in 
triumph as a trophy of that day, the first day of his 
having really joined the hounds and been in at the 
death. 

Aunt Emma and his sisters grew a little tired before 
the end of the day, of hearing of the wonderful feats 
which he had seen with his own eyes in the hunting- 
field ; — the marvellous jumps — the miraculous escapes 
— the hair-brained risks which had been run, by this 
one or by that one, and so on. But by degrees the 
talking ceased, and the boy fell fast asleep from sheer 
fatigue. 

The next morning every one was so engrossed with 
preparations for the large party of the following even- 
ing, that the hounds and the hunters and the leaps 
were all forgotten in the eagerness to have everything 
finished up for and tied on to the Christmas tree ; and 
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"Walter being a handy boy in such little matters, was 
a great help, and worked away very diligently with 
Aunt Emma and his sisters at the adornment of the 
tree. 

And oh ! the pleasure that that tree gave ! how can 
it be described^ The screams of delight from the 
tiny children ; the more quiet rapture of the elder 
ones ; the beautiful presents which almost every one 
got off the tree, both young and old, little and big ; and 
then the crowning excitement of all, the dance in the 
evening ; and no little ones were happier or sweeter- 
looking than the two dear little ones of the house, — 
our peculiar pets, Rosie and Katie Howard. 

The morning after the dance, they were so tired 
that they did not get up till just in time to be 
dressed for dinner at half-past one o'clock, and before 
the end of the day their young guests had gone back 
to their own homes, the only ones left being Lizzy 
and Sissy Clare ; and Mr. Howard told his little girls 
that now they must return to their school-room and 
their lessons, and to more regular and quiet hours 
and habits ; that they had had a great deal of pleasure 
and quite enough holiday. 

" But," said Rosie, " who is to teach us, papa ? 
Miss Jones is not well enough to come, and we have 
no other governess. " • 

"Miss Jones," said papa, "is not to come back 
at all, I am sorry to say; she is better, but she 
will never be able to teach you again, though some- 
times she will come and see you, I hope ; but kind 
Aunt Emma and dear sister Susan are going to be 
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your two governesses for the present, till papa can 
find some nice lady to take Miss Jones's place, and 
watch oyer and teach his little girls.'* 

"lam so glad Aunt Emma is to be our governess ; 
we will be good with her," said Katie. 

" And with sister Sue too, I hope," said papa. 

" As good as we can," answered Bosie ; " but we 
can't always be good with Sue." 

" Nor with anybody else, my pets, I think," was 
their father's answer, "or you would be the little 
wonders of the world." And then he kissed them 
both, and sent them off to Aunt Emma. 

The next morning lessons began again in real good 
earnest. Holidays were over for the two little girls ; 
Aunt Emma and sister Sue kept them fully employed, 
and before the close of another week Walter had 
returned to school Very soon after this Mr. Howard 
engaged a lady as governess to his two younger 
daughters : she was married, and had one little girl 
about Bosie's age ; her husband was in India, but 
the climate of that hot country had so very much 
disagreed both with her and her child, that they had 
been obliged to return home. She hoped that, in 
a few years, her husband's regiment would be ordered 
to England, and in the mean time she was very glad to 
have occupation, a comfortable home, and the means 
of sending her own little girl to school, all which 
she should secure in accepting the situation of gover- 
ness to Bose and Kate Howard. The completion of 
Susan's education she would not undertake ; but Mr. 
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Howard did not ask her to do this, as, for many 
reasons, he thought it would be better to send his 
eldest daughter to school for the next two years; 
and now, under this new aspect of affairs, we will 
say good-bye to Rose and Kate and Susan, and we 
hope that our two special pets will be very happy 
with Mrs. Long, the new governess, and that Susan 
also will be very happy at her fashionable boarding- 
schooL 
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